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FOREWORD 


To interest undergraduates in outstanding char- 
acters of English and American fiction and thereby 
secure an attention to books commonly alluded to 
as ‘‘good”’; to give incidentally bits of the history of 
the development of the novel and a few elements 
of literary criticism; to demonstrate that the writ- 
ing of character sketches is not the occult feat that 
students often fancy it is, and that one need not be 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought” in 
order to enjoy a well written story—these are the 
purposes with which this volume has been prepared. 
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SUPERLATIVES 


THE GREATEST ROGUE 


Some sophist, wishing to take his place with those 
critics who turn a sardonic eye upon the conven- 
tional heroes of English fiction and upon the people 
who witlessly read about them, might argue that a 
picaresque tale, rather than any other kind of ro- 
mance, is likely to have long-lived popularity. 
Since there are more rogues than saints in real life, 
he might contend, and since even those of us who 
presume to be virtuous are compounded largely of 
vice, it is obvious that the anti-hero is assured of a 
wider and more permanent appeal than is his oppo- 
site. However, whether humanity is not so base, 
not so hypocritical, not so complex-ridden as a cer- 
tain school of philosophers now declaims, or whether 
it is all that and yet seeks in fiction what it can not 
find in fact, examination seems to establish the opin- 
ion that it is the idealized hero and heroine who 
have, after all, more firmly caught the ears and eyes 
of those to whom stories are told. Don Quixote 
is a household name, but how many well-informed 
people, even, are familiar with Lazarillo de 
Tormes? Has not ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress” influenced 
English-speaking peoples more than has any rakish 


Cavalier literature or Restoration drama? Defoe 
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evolved many shady characters: Roxana, Captain 
Singleton, Avery, Moll Flanders, Jonathan Wild, 
Sheppard, and Colonel Jacque, but how many people 
on the street would identify them more easily than 
they would remember self-reliant Robinson Crusoe? 
It is true that the last figure has been an imagined 
companion of childhood and so become a.fixed mem- 
ory, but it can easily be proved that the average 
adult would prefer the story of the honest mariner 
to that of the pirate Singleton, despite the greater 
thrills in the latter’s travels. Thackeray’s best 
known contribution to the dramatis personae of the 
English novel is, it must be conceded, Becky Sharp, 
but it is not difficult to believe that many ‘“Har- 
vesters’”’ have sold better and have aroused more 
emotion than has any “Vanity Fair.” Sherlock 
Holmes, representing justice, does not need to step 
aside for the half-forgotten Raffles. And think of 
the vogue of Harold Bell Wright’s creatures. 

Yet it is so easy to make a rogue attractive that 
one wonders why there are not more of them in nar- 
rative. Pantagruel and Gargantua disgust us, but 
we go back to them again and again, just as we 
somehow or other enjoy the wholesome carnality of 
pigs. We need to be reminded that our feet were 
made to tread mud as well as mountain rock. 
For what hero have you more affection than for 
Jerome Coignard, master of young Jacques Tourne- 
broche? He scarcely honors the cloth he wears; 
he is not a credit to his fraternity; but the humanity 
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of the wine-bibbing, philandering, none-too-honest 
abbé strikes that note which makes the whole world 
kin. Thieving cannot maim our sympathy; sly ped- 
antry does not appear inhospitable. Even his less 
colorful English imitation, Locke’s beloved vaga- 
bond, is likely to take his place in a lower tier of the 
gallery posing our favorite characters. Yet, on the 
whole, it is necessary to return to the writers of the 
centuries prior to the nineteenth in order to associate 
most comfortably with rogues. They are more 
sane, more healthful. ‘They have not yet breathed 
the miasma of “nerves.” They may fight hard or 
they may display cowardice, they probably drink 
hard, swear hard, ride hard, steal and love and lie 
with abandon, comment maliciously on the manners 
and customs of the people whom they nicely trick, 
but they do it with a naive gusto that demands re- 
spect. They are not neurotic. They are not cere- 
bral. They give little time to introspection. Com- 
pared with them, the rogue of very recent fiction 
appears a morbid plaything. The ejaculatory D. 
H. Lawrence, attempting the creation of a rogue, 
erects only a ghastly simulacrum galvanized with 
Freudism. Ben Hecht’s devastating Erik Dorn be- 
longs to the realm of nightmares. We turn from 
them with as much aversion as though we had en- 
countered Mr. Hyde—turn from them for a sniff of 
fresh air to the literature of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in which we seek our ideal 
rogue. 
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What is a rogue? He may legally be classed 
among the criminal, but in popular thought he is not 
a criminal. He is not impassioned, he is likely 
humorous; he is not the victim of an unfortunate in- 
heritance, he is rather the victim of circumstances. 
He must be prankish, not villainous. We must sym- 
pathize with him, not abhor him. Robin Hood 
would not maintain his favor in song and story if he 
were by instinct a thief, by trade a murderer. 
Under happier conditions Robin would not have 
been an outlaw in Sherwood Forest. Instead of 
robbing the rich to distribute among the poor, he 
might have been at the king’s court a doughty 
champion of democracy. But events determined his 
waywardness. 

Neither is a rogue a villain. A villain would 
thrust a knife into a man’s back; a rogue would not. 
Iago might deceive trustful Othello and cause the 
suffocation of an innocent Desdemona; Tom Jones 
could never have played the part. Villains em- 
bezzle, rogues cheat at cards. Villains abduct 
maids, rogues pilfer kisses from not unwilling 
matrons. Villains burn and pillage cities, rogues 
set fire to a grasping landlord’s barn. 

No, a rogue is less serious, less drastic, less re- 
volting. Urged by some necessity, he begins his 
career with a slight infraction of the law; uncaught, 
he perseveres, chuckling over his nimbleness of wit 
and fingers, until he may become an habitual wrong- 
doer. He yields to temptation; he is not schemingly 
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evil. He yields and continues yielding until pun- 
ished or reformed. He must also, as Professor 
Chandler points out in his “Literature of Roguery,” 
“occupy the center of the stage, or at least with his 
fellows command attention.” 

Our ideal rogue, then, must be a petty criminal, 
must be keen-minded, must be squeezed into a life of 
misdoing, must have (since he has yielded, not 
planned) moments of remorse and determination to 
quit his rascality, must usually seem callous, must 
own a certain buoyancy of temperament, must dis- 
play a sense of humor, and must be the most prom- 
inent person in the story. This definition seems to 
follow fairly from our exposition in the preceding 
paragraphs. And if we search English fiction, it is 
doubtful if we shall find one who fulfills these 
qualifications better than does Defoe’s Moll Flan- 
ders. She falls short in only one particular. 

Some critics have declared that Defoe was espe- 
cially and deeply concerned with Moll’s character de- 
velopment; one has even alluded to the book as the 
first psychological novel. It is doubtful if a dis- 
interested survey of the story will strongly support 
any such theory. As to its being a psychological 
novel (ambiguous term!)—Moll is far from being 
a subtle character, nor does Defoe analyze her mo- 
tives finely. There is no ethical formula to which 
Moll’s acts are made to conform; there is no avowed 
study of environment and soul. Nor does it seem 
that Defoe, with critical eye, watched her character 
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unfold—it does not appear to unfold. There is one 
sudden conversion, that is all. She is from first to 
last a woman of instinct and will, little else. There 
is no acrid conflict between temptation and con- 
science—the latter is heard but seldom, although 
more strongly as she ages and most strongly when 
she fears being caught. ‘There is no study of her 
attitude toward love and domesticity—despite her 
thirteen or more husbands and lovers she offers no 
commentary on the sacred passion; only once does 
she hold a lasting attachment. Although she is the 
mother of some twelve children (it is difficult to 
make an accurate census) there is only once an 
exhibition of maternal affection, and even then we 
cannot allay a suspicion that it was mixed with no 
inconsiderable selfishness. True, there is more pre- 
sentation of character in ‘‘Moll Flanders” than in 
antecedent picaresque tales, but we ought not exag- 
gerate that constituent. 

At no place in his preface does Defoe indicate that 
he is absorbed in the nature of his protagonist. His 
chief business seems to be that of earnestly guar- 
anteeing the morality of his history. He writes: 
‘Throughout the infinite variety of this book, this. 
fundamental is adhered to; there is not a wicked 
action in any part of it, but is first and last rendered 
unhappy and unfortunate; there is not a superlative 
villain brought upon the stage, but either he is 
brought to an unhappy end, or brought to be a pen- 
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itent; there is not an ill thing mentioned but it is con- 
demned, even in the relation, nor a virtuous, just 
thing but it carries its praise along with it. What 
can more exactly answer the rule laid down, to rec- 
ommend even those representations of things which 
have so many other just objections lying against 
them? namely, of example, of bad company, obscene 
language, and the like.”’ 

In one sense this is valuable testimony; in an- 
other sense it is less valuable. It is valuable because 
it demonstrates that the writer’s abiding interest was 
in plot, not in character. Had it been in character 
he could never have consented to moralize so con- 
sistently. Even though he did not mean what he 
wrote, we imply that chief significance is to be given 
to action. It is less valuable because it is likely 
that he wrote it with his tongue in his cheek. It was 
a sop to that large proportion of the reading public 
who demanded that the good be adequately re- 
warded, the bad properly punished, and an edifying 
lesson taught. Since it was necessary to subscribe 
superficially to these views, Defoe every now and 
then sounds forth from the pages which tell of 
Moll’s life a homily, and promises her ultimate 
reformation. But before Moll mends her ways she 
is long past what was then a woman’s prime, and 
despite the author’s seeming anxiety that we depre- 
cate the less virtuous aspects of his heroine’s career, 
we are confident that he knew enough of human 
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nature to be aware that—even though uncon- 
fessed—the unconventional episodes are not the 
least interesting. 

What are these episodes, and why does Moll 
(Defoe declares this is not her real name, although 
it has never been proved that there was a prototype) 
merit the designation of “greatest rogue in English 
fiction’? Let us review her history. It falls easily 
into two divisions: the first in which she employs her 
good looks, cheerful temper, and clever tongue to 
secure husbands; the second in which, deprived by 
advancing years of charm of person, she finds it ex- 
pedient, at the age of fifty, to begin to support her- 
self by theft. Throughout, she astounds us by her 
vitality, her imperious will to live. The instinct of 
self-preservation, normally less strong in women 
than in men, is the driving power in Moll’s life. 
She is much less than bourgeois; she is primitive, ele- 
mental. 

The instinct is sharpened by the circumstances 
surrounding her childhood and by the comparative 
cruelty of the century in which she lives. Her 
mother had been convicted of a ‘‘certain petty theft 
scarce worth naming, viz. having an opportunity of 
borrowing three pieces of fine holland of a certain 
draper in Cheapside,” and after some delay, had 
been transported to the plantations. Moll, having 
been born in jail, and being arrived at the age of six 
months, was in early infancy cared for by some 
gypsies (there is in early English fiction an irresist- 
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ible association between children and the nomadic 
Egyptians”), who later left her to the keeping of 
a good Englishwoman of Colchester. Here Moll 
is decently brought up until, at eight years, she is 
terrified by learning that she will soon be put into 
service. At this prospect we note her first instinct- 
ive reaction. Confronted with the chance of being 
farmed out to a household in which she may be over- 
worked and despised, she recoils—not so much from 
the necessity of earning her livelihood as from the 
menial tasks which may be hers. She shudders in- 
stinctively at the thought of reddened and chapped 
fingers, mean clothes, abusive language, scanty food, 
possible blows. She does not reason about it—she 
is too young—but she explains with many tears that 
she wishes to be a “gentlewoman.”’ It is her first 
struggle for self-preservation against what she 
divines to be a heartless world, and she wins it. 

She wins it with two weapons: her cunning fingers 
(and this is almost prophetic) and her ability to 
make friends (another factor almost portentous). 
Her success, however, is only too transient; she is 
presently thrown upon her own resources in that 
combat which obliges most of us to use every whit of 
energy, every honest tact of advance, every comfort 
of hope. Since to follow the subsequent events in 
Moll’s life would require a detailed account, let us 
glance, rather, at her actions in some of the crises 
which come to her. For it is a most variegated 
career which lies before the young girl—a career 
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carrying her along through better and through 
worse, through happiness and unhappiness, through 
crime and repentance, and, in the volume lying be- 
fore me, making use of almost four hundred pages 
in the telling. 

At the start she is wooed by two brothers in a 
family for whom she works. The elder, “a gay 
gentleman that knew the town as well as the coun- 
try,” presses his suit with such ardor that Moll 
attaches herself to him. She blames her vanity, her 
desire for gold and fine plumage, but it is, after all, 
only a manifestation of instinct. Again she does 
not reason, she feels. The younger brother soon 
proposes marriage. Here, certainly, is an oppor- 
tunity for Defoe to probe the intricacies of a young 
girl’s heart; Richardson would have delighted in, 
although he never could have conceived, the situa- 
tion. But Defoe rides cavalierly along the surface. 
Moll is, indeed, horrified, but her horror is not 
analyzed finely, neither is it a very delicate emo- 
tion. Her revulsion is not the consequence of re- 
finement developed by her own experiences; it is the 
expression of Woman bred through centuries. 
Torn between instinctive love for the older brother 
and instinctive love for security with the younger, 
she follows the former’s advice and marries the lat- 
ter, after teasing them both a little before announc- 
ing her decision. Surely there is nothing in this im- 
portant decision to warrant our calling the charac- 
ter complex or the writer’s method psychological. 
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Fundamentally, Moll is as simple as a bird feather- 
ing its nest or an animal making more secret its lair, 
only she is much more cunning in achieving her ends. 

At the end of five years her husband dies and 
Moll begins her search for another—a quest that 
carries her through many vicissitudes. For many 
years her bait is her face; when that attracts less 
readily she adopts the stratagem of causing gossip 
to the effect that she is rich. The anticipation of a 
wealthy and good-looking spouse is generally enough 
to win her purpose, and many bridegrooms succumb 
to her. Occasionally the aftermath is disastrous, 
but she coolly goes on, through adventures amusing, 
pathetic, constantly changing—a kaleidoscopic re- 
cord of roguery. With it all she manages to main- 
tain a serenity of purpose coupled with an energy of 
action; her conscience at times upbraids her; now 
and then she finds fault with society for making 
woman economically dependent upon man; infre- 
quently she scorns man for treasure hunting,—but 
in the main she is complacent, humorless, deter- 
mined. Her eye is indeed single. 

Comes the time when she marries a planter and 
goes to live with him in Virginia. Then for a space 
it looks as though the narrative will come to a point 
of rest. The husband is an agreeable person, “a 
man of infinite good nature”; the mother-in-law is 
“too kind a mother to be parted with’’; prosperity 
can almost be sighted; the freshness of the new 
world seems to have dissipated the vapors of Lon- 
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don, when an electrifying calamity overwhelms the 
pioneer household and renders Moll’s condition 
“the most uncomfortable, if not the most miserable, 
in the world.” This calamity is the discovery that 
her mother-in-law is really her mother, and her sup- 
posed husband her half-brother. The situation is 
tense. It is worthy the abilities of a Greek trage- 
dian. The unnatural position which Moll has so 
innocently assumed is one of which we can say that 
here, if ever, is the chance for Defoe to expose a 
many-sided character sensing somewhat the coil of 
things. But Defoe is not putting Moll under a 
microscope; he is telling a story. You believe that 
he contrived this shocking complication as an ex- 
citing incident in the misfortunes of a rogue,—con- 
trived it in the manner of the penny dreadful for 
the same reason that some gentlemen write of in- 
vulnerable detectives and even of malignant red- 
skins. He wanted to surprise his readers into sus- 
pense derived from a desire to know what the hero- 
ine would do next, not a speculative suspense in 
which a soul is to be analyzed scrupulously for 
motives. 

Indeed, Moll’s motives are again of the most rudi- 
mentary. She counsels with instinct. There is 
only one thing Defoe can let her do, only one thing 
she may do, only one thing any public would permit 
her to do: she must leave Virginia alone. She does. 
Is there anything complicated about her determina- 
tion? Is the art of narrating this incident psycho- 
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logical? Moll Flanders obeys unwritten laws that 
have been handed down to her through ages. 

The next preéminent crisis is, it must be con- 
fessed, not so easy to dispose of. After many vari- 
ations on the first theme, our rogue becomes, after 
reaching fifty, a thief, and a very proficient one. 
She elects this profession in order to keep soul and 
body together—an evolution motivated by her 
childhood eagerness to earn her way with the needle 
rather than with the broom. From the first she is 
successful. After some coaching, she manages in a 
crowd to lift a watch from a young lady; encouraged 
by the outcome of this venture and flushed by the 
praise of her governess, as she calls her tutor in 
crime, she continues in the business, until she be- 
comes “hardened to a pitch above all the reflections 
of conscience, and to a degree which I must acknowl- 
edge I never thought possible in me.’ Here is the 
typical rogue of fiction: urged into petty larceny by 
“the help of an irresistible poverty,” unscathed in 
the first essay, and persevering to an uncertain 
dénouement. 

So Moll prosecutes her hazardous vocation, with 
now and then a qualm, particularly when she has a 
narrow escape from arrest. Several times she is 
apprehended in theft but manages by agile subter- 
fuges to avoid Newgate which, she boasts, yawns 
eagerly for sight of her. But the pitcher goes too 
often to the well. Moll is at last caught in the act 
and, being unable to browbeat or beguile two 
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‘“wenches” who stop her in flight, she is at last 
brought to Newgate. Dismayed by the offensive- 
ness of the prison and its inmates, frightened by her 
trial, she is yet not overwhelmed even when a sen- 
tence of death is passed upon her. She has a blind 
confidence in her luck. Something will turn up, as 
it always has. The something proves to be an 
impressionable chaplain who is touched by Moll’s 
contrition, for “it was now that, for the first time, I 
felt any real signs of repentance.” Surely this is 
not difficult to accept. Her reason for self- 
conviction was no more novel in her day than it is 
in ours. Imminent death makes most people seri- 
ous, even though they are not thieves in danger of 
the gallows. Yet Moll’s amazing vitality, her ro- 
bust will prevent her from falling into that terror 
which would make her contemptible. We can more 
easily smile at a thief who repents after being 
caught than we can feel pride in a lord who cowers 
before the thought of death. So, not desiring to 
impeach Moll too quickly for her about-face, we 
remain non-committal until we learn whether it is 
sincere. 

The test soon comes. ‘The chaplain has used his 
influence and secured a reprieve and then a commu- 
tation for Moll; she is to be transported instead of 
hanged, and the good minister is full of pious joy at 
his part in her conversion and escape from execu- 
tion.’ Then comes a blow which throws the poor 
woman into complete consternation. She learns 
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that a former husband, the most gallant of all, 
the only one she remembers with fondness, is in the 
perilous predicament from which she has just been 
extricated. In her new humility of mind, she be- 
lieves herself partly responsible for his acts; she 
recalls that she had tricked him into marriage by 
misrepresenting her wealth, and that when the truth 
had become known, he had perforce taken to the 
road to repair his slender fortunes. ‘This is true, but 
we are astonished at her willingness to entangle 
herself with another police record. There had been 
a time when she had expressed joy at the death of 
a person who might have been a damaging witness 
against her; therefore it looks as though her change 
of front has been unfeigned. For she immediately 
interests herself in her former husband’s defence. 
“T was overwhelmed with grief for him,” she says, 
for the first time putting another’s adversity above 
her own. ‘The best side of her has been reached at 
last. Instead of taking instant advantage of her 
great chance, she delays until she may achieve the 
man’s freedom to go to America with her. She 
gambles her life to save life. Here is a nobility 
that commands admiration. It is not merely the 
honor that obtains among thieves; it is not merely 
the scent of a faded romance; it is a sure symp- 
tom of salvation. True, the instinct for self- 
preservation is not entirely repressed, but modify- 
ing it is a real trait of developed character. 

Again she wins the fight, obtaining a commuta- 
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tion for her husband, so that he may sail with her 
to Virginia—that Virginia she had quitted years 
ago in distressing circumstances, and with which she 
was familiar enough not to feel the fear of the 
average transported criminal, especially, as she had 
not been idle during the litigation, but had amassed 
a comfortable amount of property in money and 
goods to be taken across the Atlantic. Her voyage, 
her meeting with a son, the colonization—these add 
nothing to our knowledge of her; they only resur- 
rect the self-interest which she could not stifle alto- 
gether and which only once she was great enough to 
subordinate. 

Such, then, is Moll Flanders, rogue par excel- 
lence. ‘To breathe into her the breath of life, Defoe 
has taken his usual pains. Details are handled ex- 
actly enough to envelop the tale with that air of 
verisimilitude so characteristic of this writer. But 
for all his management, after we have closed the 
book we are conscious that although we may ad- 
mire Moll’s cleverness, nonchalance, and heroism, we 
have no cordial liking for her. We are probably 
a bit surprised at our coolness toward her, for 
rogues should arouse some sneaking regard. She 
has not affronted us by her misdeeds for she was 
only a petty criminal; she committed those misdeeds 
because she was forced from the straight and nar- 
row way; she is keen and capable; and yet we with- 
hold our tenderness. Is it because we feel her to be 
so vigorous physically and mentally that she does 
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not need our sympathy? Or is it because she lacks 
—as we pointed out at the opening of this chapter— 
one quality which the ideal rogue must hold in addi- 
tion to those which Moll had—a saving grace of 
humor? This our subject lacked, and the lack pains 
us. We wish our rogues to be sly and amusing. 
But perhaps in denying that quality to a woman 
Defoe was justifying the use of the phrase some- 
times applied to him: “he was the first naturalist in 
English fiction.” 


THE._MOST TERRIBLE 


The Gothic Romance with its dungeons and 
towers, its ghostly visitors, its clanking chains, its 
trapdoors, its bloody daggers, and all the other 
machinery constructed to create mystery and horror 
began in Horace Walpole’s Castle of Otranto and 
ended in Wuthering Heights, the house built by 
the astonishing imagination of Emily Bronté. 
“Wuthering Heights” is a book unique in the world’s 
literature. Nobody has read it with a yawn of in- 
difference; the reader either rhapsodizes as he fin- 
ishes the last page or drops the volume long before 
reaching the end, ever after affirming that the story 
is a charivari of passion and that the characters 
are completely insane. Your verdict depends upon 
the emotional understanding with which you read. 
If you have what was once called the lymphatic tem- 
perament, if you have any suspicion that you are of 
a “practical” turn of mind, you are likely to be an- 
noyed by the carnival of life in ‘Wuthering 
Heights.” If you like Poe, if you enjoy probing the 
subconscious fears and aspirations of humanity, if 
you can conceive of life as a whole being a tre- 
mendous drama set to music by the Master Com- 


poser, and if the poetry in you responds to the 
20 
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strident overtones as well as to the still, sad under- 
tones, you will enjoy this book as you will enjoy 
few others, and in a degree surpassed by no other. 
Charlotte Bronté said that in the atmosphere of her 
sister’s tale one seems to breathe lightning, prob- 
ably the best descriptive phrase to apply to the 
impression the story leaves. May Sinclair asserts 
of it: “You can read it a score of times and its 
terror and glamour are only the more irresist- 
ible. . . . I know of no tale that so incorruptibly 
preserves its quality, unfolds with such cumulative 
simplification, that so increases its wonder, so pro- 
longs and intensifies its thrill.” Strong praise, truly, 
but echoed in many judgments. Critics generally 
agree, no matter what their likes and dislikes, and 
no matter what their opinion of the technique of 
“Wuthering Heights,” that beyond its dread and 
madness English fiction has yet to go. 

The storm center of the romance is Heathcliff, 
a man charged with such awful passions, such vehe- 
mence of expression, such distortion of motives that 
one instinctively calls him insane. Not in the sense 
that he needs to be confined as inimical to society at 
large, but in the sense that his judgment would seem 
to have capitulated to impulses that run wild. All 
his feelings pass the bounds of moderation. He 
knows no middle ground, considers no compromises. 
His moods dominate him completely. If he is 
angry he raves; if he is sad he weeps stormily; if 
he loves his love is a tumult. ‘Restraint in him is 
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impossible. He is compact of the most primitive 
feelings: love, hate, revenge. These are the foun- 
tains from which springs a raging mountain torrent 
which we can fancy spinning and tumbling through 
Yorkshire Moors as though a dam had burst. 
There is no doubt in voting him the most terrible 
figure in our literature. He is an unredeemable soul 
almost from birth. As Jane Eyre was born to be 
happy almost to the point of exaltation, so Heath- 
cliff was born to be fiercely in conflict with every- 
thing and everyone, himself most of all. He is 
monstrous, demoniacal. A dozen times while you 
are reading of him you will close the covers and 
whistle softly to yourself, paying tribute to the 
savagery of the man. There is almost nothing 
good or bright about him; even his love is a kind of 
disease. He sets in motion the most malevolent 
enmities and apparently revels in them, even when 
in time he is forced to realize that the immodera- 
tion of his transports is sapping his vitality and 
poisoning his intelligence. He doesn’t care! Atno 
time will he brook interference, take advice, or con- 
sult his weariness. To such an extent does he in- 
fect the little community in which he lives that 
almost every person develops an urgent antipathy 
toward someone else. He regards this consequence 
of the force of his character without the least 
scruple; he is implacable to all who cross his pur- 
poses, and relentless with himself; he has no anchor 
in religion, no fear of punishment, no respect for 
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law. He is asupreme spiritual anarch. ‘Whether 
it be right or advisable,” says doubtful Charlotte 
Bronté, ‘‘to create beings like Heathcliff, I do not 
know. I scarcely think it is.’ But English litera- 
ture would have lost a great romance and an un- 
paralleled character if her lonely sister had not writ- 
ten “Wuthering Heights.” 

Heathcliff, like so many fictitious persons of that 
time, is an orphan; indeed, he is a wastrel of the 
streets of Liverpool. ‘There he is picked up, an 
abandoned infant, and brought to Wuthering 
Heights by Mr. Earnshaw, to whom the house then 
belongs. Upon arriving home, the rescuer exhibits 
his find to his wife, his son Hindley, his daughter 
Catherine, and a servant who later becomes best 
known as Nelly Dean and who tells most of the 
story. 

“We crowded round, and over Miss Cathy’s head 
I had a peep at a dirty, ragged, black-haired child; 
big enough to walk and talk: indeed, its face looked 
older than Catherine’s; yet, when it was set on its 
feet, it only stared around, and repeated over and 
over again some gibberish, that nobody could under- 
stand. I was frightened, and Mrs. Earnshaw was 
ready to fling it out of doors: she did fly up, asking 
how he could fashion to bring that gypsy brat into 
the house, when they had their own bairns to feed 
and fend for? What he meant to do with it, and 
whether he were mad?” Hindley, finding the fiddle 
promised him broken in his father’s coat, blubbers 
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aloud even though he is fourteen; Cathy, learning 
that her father had, while picking up this unfor- 
tunate, lost the whip he was bringing her, grins and 
spits at the child. Thus is Heathcliff (that is the 
name they later give him) welcomed to what is to 
be his home for many years, and thus is foreshad- 
owed a domestic strife which was to have such 
heart-shaking results. Hostility between Hindley 
and the newcomer is inevitable, and instead of les- 
sening with the passage of months and years, be- 
comes more intense. Furious words and blows are 
frequent. Hindley, being the elder, is for a time 
the stronger and therefore often able to impose his 
will upon the other, but as the lads grow up, Heath- 
cliff makes use of the powerful ally that he finds in 
Hindley’s father. The son is sent off to school 
while Heathcliff and Cathy—these two children, 
attracted to each other by magnetism of character, 
become close companions—stay at home and receive 
no formal schooling. When in a few years Earn- 
shaw dies, the son returns and in a masterful way 
takes charge of Wuthering Heights. Heathcliff is 
at once made to understand that he remains only by 
the gracious permission of the new owner and that 
his place is with the servants, facts which bitterly 
gall the youth’s fervent pride but which he must 
sullenly accept. He is aware of his inferiority, and 
is soon to have it made more painfully clear. 

This occurs when Catherine and he run off across 
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the moors to Thrushcross Grange, home of the Lin- 
tons. There they peep through a window and see 
the two children of the house—Edgar and Isabella 
—at the end of a quarrel. Heathcliff relates after- 
ward what they observed: 

“Isabella—lI believe she is eleven, a year younger 
than Cathy—lay screaming at the farther end of the 
room, shrieking as if witches were running red-hot 
needles into her. Edgar stood on the hearth weep- 
ing silently, and in the middle of the table sat a 
little dog, shaking its paw and yelping; which from 
their mutual accusations, we understood they had 
nearly pulled in two between them. The idiots! 
That was their pleasure! to quarrel who should hold 
a heap of warm hair, and each begin to cry be- 
cause both, after struggling to get it, refused to take 
it. We laughed outright at the petted things; we 
did despise them!” 

The laughter and other more frightening noises 
prove unwise, for the Lintons let loose a bull-dog 
which seizes Cathy’s ankle. Heathcliff, vociferat- 
ing ‘‘curses enough to annihilate any fiend in Chris- 
tendom”’ tries to force a stone between the brute’s 
jaws, but fails. A servant finally drives off Skulker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Linton appear, and Catherine is rec- 
ognized and taken into the house. Heathcliff is, 
however, with abusive epithets bidden begone, and 
takes himself off, fuming with rage. Again he has 
been made to feel, and by people he depises, (pam- 
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pered, crying children, unfair parents, and even a 
servant) that he is beneath association, a pariah, a 
potential criminal, even. 

But it is not this and similar experiences which 
make him later so terrible. He is not merely a 
proud individual compelled for a season to suffer the 
“oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely”’ 
or “the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy 
takes” and ultimately giving vent to excessive acerb- 
ity resulting from his treatment. True, this partly 
explains Heathcliff—but only partly. There would 
be nothing especially unusual or terrible about a sul- 
len man rending asunder his chains of self-control 
or of necessity and planning 2 memorable retribu- 
tion. Nor is Heathcliff, as some maintain, a study 
in heredity. His parents are never known and the 
only information we could obtain about them would 
be secured by piecing them together from Heath- 
cliff’s traits, as a scientist reconstructs a primeval 
monster from a few bones luckily found. It seems 
too much to believe that Emily Bronté was engaged 
in any such exercise or that she bequeathed it to 
her readers. His environment, certainly, had much 
to do with his disposition, but even it does not en- 
tirely solve the riddle of his personality. 

No, the secret of Heathclifi’s power to inspire 
terror seems to lie in the author herself. She had 
the unearthly fire of all the Brontés: father, son, 
and the daughters who lived, except, possibly, Anne. 
We remember Bramwell drinking himself to death, 
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but attempting to die on his feet; Charlotte’s forti- 
tude through deep unhappinesses; Emily’s combing 
her long hair until the comb fell from her lifeless 
fingers; the father’s silent fury against the universe. 
Emily was, perhaps more than the others, solitary, 
imaginative, unloved—save for a peculiar and ap- 
parently inarticulate affection among the three sis- 
ters—saturated with the family’s stoicism, seething 
with passionate and ravaging thoughts about which 
we can only speculate. Every atom of her being 
must have cried out for someone who could com- 
pletely understand her, who could sympathize with 
her, who could be her soul’s complement. Voice- 
lessly she craved appreciation, rest, strength to lean 
upon. And if this be true, as we think it is, then 
she has presented in “Wuthering Heights’ two char- 
acters like herself; one of them—Heathclifi—es- 
pecially needing a spiritual affinity, finding it only to 
be frustrated in his hope of union, and plunging 
with frenzy into a hatred and a revenge that are in 
the radical sense of the word inhuman. It is not 
that he is physically so dangerous. He is not an 
ogre of a fairy tale; he is not a thriller from cheap 
fiction, although he may offend a very squeamish 
taste. He does not kill anyone, although there are 
times when you fear such a transgression on his part. 
But it is his brain rather than his arm that terrorizes. 
His ideas, his reflections, rather than his acts, are 
awful. His story has not the terror of Gervaise’s 
in “L’Assommoir”’ for the reason that it is not based 
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upon the physical; it has not the terror of Renée 
Mauperin’s because it is not pitiful; it has the terror: 
that comes from contact with spiritual storms that 
shake one’s very foundations; it is indubitably a pro- 
jection of Emily Bronté’s quivering, suffering spirit 
upon a shadowy screen of fiction. Heathcliff, un- 
like his creator, found the person to whom Nature 
imperiously commanded that he cleave only and for- 
ever—found her, lost her, and walked into an emo- 
tional thundercloud. To comprehend his hate, to 
understand his revenge, we must apprehend his love; 
the three are inextricably bound together. 

It is Catherine with whom he falls in love— 
Catherine who grows into a woman of beauty but of 
an uncertain temper. She in turn thinks herself in- 
fatuated with Edgar Linton “because he is hand- 
some and pleasant to be with” and “because he is 
young and cheerful,” these being things that could 
not truthfully be said of Heathcliff. Pressed by 
Nelly for better reasons, she breaks out: ‘I love 
the ground under his feet, and the air over his head, 
and everything he touches, and every word he says. 
I love all his looks, and all his actions, and him 
entirely and altogether. There now!” Yet a few 
moments later she exclaims: “In my soul and in my 
heart, I’m convinced I’m wrong!” Why this doubt, 
this mixture of avowal? It seems likely that 
Catherine has formed an attachment for Edgar Lin- 
ton because he is her opposite: fair, genteel, deli- 
cate, studious, rich, of good family. Probably the 
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prospect of being the social leader of the neigh- 
borhood—even hamlets not visible on maps have 
aristocracies—and of burrowing into a quiet re- 
finement so different from the unceasing clashes of 
her own household had much to do with her deci- 
sion. Yet intuitively she feels in error; senses that 
there is in her something more potent than intellec- 
tual inclinations and longings; something more ele- 
mental than acquired standards. Her blood pro- 
tests against her mind’s right to will. She tells 
Nelly Dean of a dream she has had; a dream that 
in retrospect stands out clearly to us as a symbol of 
the strange girl’s fate. She dreams that she goes 
to heaven but is discontented there, weeps for a 
sight of the heath, and is finally flung by angry 
angels to Wuthering Heights where she awakes sob- 
ing with joy. (One wonders whether Emily Bronté 
had ever dreamed this.) ‘There is a prescience here 
that is quite moving, coupled with an irritation at 
her resolve to marry Linton, for she continues: 
“T’vye no more business to marry Edgar Linton than 
I have to be in heaven; and if the wicked man in 
there had not brought Heathcliff so low, I shouldn’t 
have thought of it. It would degrade me to marry 
Heathcliff now; so he shall never know how I love 
him; and that, not because he’s handsome, Nelly, 
but because he’s more myself thanI am. Whatever 
our souls are made of, his and mine are the same; 
and Linton’s is as different as a moonbeam, from 
lightning or frost from fire.” So it is pride that is 
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sending her to Linton; a pride as great as Heath- 
cliff’s and yet one for which he will admit no extenua- 
tion—pride and a feminine fondness for the esthetic. 
What an abyss is soon to swallow that pride! 

Heathcliff has overheard this speech, and at re- 
ference to the degradation which marriage with him 
would entail he steals out the door. Later he is 
hunted, but not found; he has disappeared. Cathe- 
rine, frantic with remorse, stands on the heath, calls 
for him, heedlessly gets drenched by a rain, stays 
up all night in the hope of seeing the man she has so 
cruelly hurt, and becomes ill of disappointment and 
exposure. But Heathcliff is gone—gone for a long 
interval. Three years later Edgar and Catherine 
marty. 

What scorching thoughts pass through Heath- 
cliff’s mind during his exile? What dull despairs, 
what murderous vows, what unbearable imaginations 
as he pictures Catherine another’s wife—and that 
other one for whom he feels all the unlimited con- 
tempt that the strong, indelicate man has for one 
who is weaker but who is considered his superior? 
Time after time he must have sworn with fists 
clenched and face alight to have vengeance upon 
both; again and again his eyes must have burned 
with rancor directed against the man and the 
woman. Solitude—he was one of those who keep 
to themselves—must have aggravated his fever of 
feeling. Fancies must have dripped through his 
brain like drops of steaming water upon sensitive 
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skin, until paralysis of parts and madness result. 
We never know what he did during this period, but 
we do know that at its expiration his nature is seared 
and maimed and twisted beyond what it is good for 
any man to endure and that his purpose is adamant. 
Revenge, hatred—these become literally food and 
drink, and he plans and achieves a ravenous festival. 

For half a year Edgar Linton and his wife live 
in what seems to have been genuine happiness, and 
then Heathcliff suddenly returns. His face is set 
against everybody; only one is turned kindly toward 
him. The six months that have just passed are, 
you fear, the hush before the avalanche of rain; 
‘Heathclifi’s reappearance the bolt from the blue. 
Mrs. Linton is overjoyed to see him; the old fasci- 
nation begins to quicken in her veins. Her husband 
is disturbed by a premonition of calamity. Earn- 
shaw invites the prodigal to lodge at Wuthering 
Heights, whence he can easily visit the family at 
Thrushcross Grange. ‘These visits stir up the sedi- 
ment of a new complication: Isabella, Linton’s 
young sister, forms an unaccountable liking for 
Heathcliff. She quarrels with Catherine (quarrels 
are almost hourly occurrences in these ménages and 
tempers seem always at fever heat) who, loving 
Heathcliff as she must, is nevertheless clear-eyed 
enough to evalue him correctly and to warn her 
sister-in-law. She terms him “an unreclaimed crea- 
ture, without refinement, without cultivation: an 
arid wilderness of furze and whinstone. . . . Pray, 
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don’t imagine that he conceals depths of benevolence 
and affection beneath a stern exterior! He’s not a 
rough diamond—a pearl-containing oyster of a rus- 
tic: he’s a fierce, pitiless, wolfish man.’ Catherine 
speaks thus, not from jealousy but from a sincere 
wish to stop the girl’s growing fondness for a mys- 
teriously sombre figure whom she herself can dissect 
so neatly because he is her alter ego, her masculine, 
intensified other self. Of course her advice is re- 
sented and ignored. 

The conflagration which has been thickly smolder- 
ing breaks forth when Mr. Linton, harried beyond 
self-possession, finally orders MHeathcliff from 
Thrushcross Grange. With that spark comes the 
expected explosion. Heathcliff sneers at Linton, 
derides his lack of strength, taunts him as not being 
worth knocking down. Catherine, oldest Anglo- 
Saxon instincts a-whirl, locks the door and suggests 
that the affair be settled by might or by apology. 
“Tf,” she cries to her husband, “‘you have not the 
courage to attack him, make an apology, or allow 
yourself to be beaten. It will correct you of feign- 
ning more valor than you possess. No, I'll swallow 
the key before you shall get it! . . . I wish Heath- 
cliff may flog you sick.” But this is not the brim of 
her disdain, for when her husband trembles and 
turns pale, she exclaims: ‘Oh, heavens! In old 
days this would win you knighthood! We are van- 
quished! We are vanquished! MHeathcliff would 
as soon lift a finger at you as a king would march his 
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army against a colony of mice. Cheer up! you 
shan’t be hurt! Your type is not a lamb, it’s a suck- 
ing leveret.”’ So there is not much doubt as to 
where Catherine’s sympathies are. 

There are three significant consequences of this 
rupture. Catherine works herself up into days and 
nights of hysteria and delirium; Linton is apprised 
that he is no longer loved; and Heathcliff, spurred 
into immediate action, elopes with Isabella Linton. 
The last is, until we learn Heathcliff’s motives, the 
most surprising. His whole life suspended upon 
one hope—that of revenge upon Earnshaw, Linton, 
and even the woman he loves—he runs off with the 
innocent eighteen-year-old Isabella so that through 
her he may have one device for torturing her 
brother. The scheme is exquisite. By neglecting 
Isabella’s comfort, by nagging her, cursing her, 
denying her whatever she dearly wants, grinding her 
spirit and her flesh between slowly moving but re- 
morseless cogs, he knows he can cause great pain to 
the man who has taken from him his love. Hindley 
Earnshaw is already being crushed; has taken to 
drink; and is loathed by his young son, Hareton, 
whom Heathcliff teaches to call his father “devil 
daddy.” 

Luckless, blind Isabella! She looked for love 
and found frigidity; wished to be cherished, but was 
bullied; sought romance and learned that death 
could be a welcome release. She is merely an in- 
strument to help wreak her husband’s will; he 
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detests her for her breed. Even during the honey- 
moon she writes to Nelly Dean: “Is Mr. Heath- 
cliffa man? If so, is he mad? And if not, is he 
a devil? I shan’t tell you my reasons for making 
this inquiry; but I beseech you to explain, if you 
can, what I have married.’ In the same letter she 
covets a pistol, tells of becoming acquainted with 
Earnshaw’s feud, and closes pathetically: “I do hate 
him—I am wretched—I have been a fool!” The 
mills of the fiends have evidently been turning. 
Subsequently in her agony she utters this wish: “I 
just hope, I pray, that he may forget his diabolical 
prudence and kill me! The single pleasure I can 
imagine is to die or see him dead!’’ Which dread- 
ful supplication. Heathcliff answers by pushing her 
out of the room and muttering: “I have no pity! 
I have no pity! The more the worms writhe, the 
more I yearn to crush out their entrails! It is a 
moral teething; and I grind with the greater energy, 
in proportion to the increase of pain!” His ven- 
geance is begun in good earnest. 

But meanwhile a retribution is gathering. Mrs. 
Linton, having recovered from her brain fever, re- 
proaches him most bitterly for causing her sorrow. 
He has been sowing dragon’s teeth. Seeking to 
hurt those who have harmed him, he has also placed 
in Cathy’s hand a keen-edged weapon, for whatever 
troubles her, even though inflicted intentionally by 
himself, rebounds like a boomerang. He is caught 
in a vicious circle against which he fights blindly, des- 
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perately, sometimes trying to defend Catherine, 
sometimes trying to wound her. It is hard to tell 
which feeling for her is the stronger, love or hate. 
Even when, worn out by the intensity of emotion, 
she dies in giving birth to a daughter Heathcliff is 
not softened. Instead his fury is greater than ever. 
She has dealt him the supreme blow, she has dis- 
played to him the ultimate unkindness. She has 
conquered him, and then taken refuge behind the 
“hills of death,” where he can not follow with pun- 
ishment. He raves, consigns her to torment, ac- 
cuses her of caring nothing for his sufferings, and 
shouts in his paroxysm: ‘And I pray one prayer— 
I repeat it till my tongue stiffens—Catherine Earn- 
shaw, may you not rest as long as I am living!” 
His love, if we can call it that, is as much marked 
by ferocity as it had been when she was alive; he 
blames her for dying; with all the clamor of his 
soul he hungers to see her again, to feel her presence. 
He stretches out his arms to her in the night but he 
cannot find her; the dews of her grave moisten his 
lips but recall only memories of her kisses; flowers 
counterfeit the perfume of her hair; the silence of 
the moon and stars are vocal with her beauty; noth- 
ing gives him surcease of his pain. But for her the 
fitful fever is over. 

For some twelve years there is a kind of lull in the 
story, still dominated by the dead Catherine and the 
living Heathcliff. He has forgotten nothing, for- 
given nothing in those years. One of the Lin- 
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tons is still living, the one whom he hates most. 
Isabella has died after giving birth to a boy named 
Linton, a puny weakling evidently condemned to a 
brief and unhappy life. Heathcliff scorns his son, 
mocking him in a way that further increases, if that 
be possible, our repugnance. But Edgar Linton, 
failing in health until his life hangs by a thread, is 
still master of Thrushcross Grange, and him Heath- 
cliff watches with a tireless patience, biding his time 
until the man and the property may come under his 
control. His scheme is nothing less than to marry 
his invalid son to the young Catherine Linton, who 
has inherited her mother’s face and untameable 
spirit. This union will, he knows, be the final pang 
for Edgar Linton, and so he plots with consummate 
and heartless skill. The girl, having some real 
affection for the sickly youth, is entrapped at 
Wuthering Heights and urged to marry, not even 
being allowed to send information to her father, so 
that his uncertainty as to her whereabouts may 
hasten his end. The girl objects; her pleas, her 
courage meet their match; Heathcliff is obdurate. 
He wheedles, he threatens, he lashes with his scorn, 
he at length uses blows, and the ceremony is com- 
pleted. Catherine Linton becomes Heathcliff’s 
daughter-in-law. The more we consider this coup, 
the more appalling becomes the man who executes it. 

Another picture of Heathcliff and then we shall 
be near the end. Writhing with loneliness, he be- 
takes himself to Catherine’s grave, by whose side 
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Edgar Linton is about to be laid. He bribes the 
sexton, opens the coflin of the woman who has so 
distracted him, and takes a long, pregnant look at 
her face. Then he strikes off one side of the coffin 
—the side opposite that by which Linton will lie— 
and instructs the grave-digger that when he himself 
is to be buried, he is to be placed so that his body 
can dissolve in the earth with Catherine’s. This is 
the second time he disturbs the coffin. On the day 
_ Catherine died Heathcliff had dug to the wood, but 
had been deterred from further efforts by hearing 
her sigh and by fancying that she led him away and 
homeward. There is nothing abnormal about this; 
it is quite common for people who have lost a dear 
one to have for several days after the death an im- 
pression of the imminent presence of the one of 
whom they think. Heathcliff, we must remember, 
is never pathological; he is—like almost everyone in 
the story—sound and healthy. He is what his name 
suggests: a dweller on the moorland, a rugged 
dweller whom civilization has not instructed, whose 
instincts have not been modified, whose outlook is 
primitive, whose heart is granite. We must not 
make the mistake of thinking him neurotic; he is 
made of blood and iron. He is—and this defines 
him well—a man of Shakespearean passions, the 
first and last of his kind since the Bard of Avon 
ceased writing for the Globe. But with all its 
extremes, the tones of the book never jar into dis- 
cord. Emily Bronté has made us believe in these 
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people who could so easily have been but ludicrous. 
Heathcliff’s death, terrible as it is, is not unreal; it 
is carefully motivated; it is the only thing that sheds 
a faint glory upon him. There is something un- 
deniably noble about the man who mocks death in 
its majesty, and although Heathcliff dies as tempest- 
uously as he lived, his last effort is to see and hear 
the presence of the girl for whom he has so impera- 
tively but so vainly called. He has died while look- 
ing out the window. In death he is more unlovely 
than ever. 


I hasped the window; I combed his long black hair from 
his forehead; I tried to close his eyes: to extinguish, if pos- 
sible, that frightful, life-like gaze of exultation before any 
one else beheld it. They would not shut: they seemed to 
sneer at my attempts: and his parted lips and sharp white 
teeth sneered too! 


So Nelly Dean finds him in a rain-drenched bed. A 
fitting way, surely, for this man to die—a man of 
whom we can say, as we may say of very few others, 
that he exhibited no generosity, no magnanimity, 
almost no trait of human kindness. 

After finishing ‘Wuthering Heights” we feel as 
though we have groped our way out of subterranean 
darkness into a daylight free from brimstone and 
the swish of bat’s wings. Chills stop going up and 
down our spines; pulses slow their beating. Yet 
even as we draw a deep breath we reflect, what a 
journey it was! We have run the gamut of emo- 
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tions. We have peered into hidden depths, shud- 
dered over chasms, skirted venomous marshes never 
before suspected. We have gazed upon naked mis- 
eries and hates and loves and cruelties. We feel 
like neophytes who, with glare of torch and sheen of 
robe, have been initiated into the rites of a myster- 
ious religion. And ever as we reflect, our wonder 
over Emily Bronté grows and grows. What a 
woman she must have been! 


THE HAPPLEST 


No doubt if we attempt accurately to define 
happiness we shall become lost in a metaphysical lab- 
yrinth out of which it will be difficult to find our way. 
There has been as yet, in theory, no very general 
agreement as to the sources of happiness, the lack 
of consent having given rise to various schools of 
philosophy and having given complexion to some 
sects of religion. In practice, however, the race 
seems to have accepted the comforting belief that 
happiness is the consequence of being clothed, fed, 
and housed in a degree suitable to one’s ambition 
and of being reasonably free from physical and men- 
tal ailments. Of no avail the sage’s maxim or the 
teaching of experience that happiness does not follow 
wealth,—the majority of our fellows throw stoicism 
and experience to the winds and devote most of 
their lives to toil in mart and on sea that they may 
add more to their possessions. They lend only 
half an ear to the sentimentalist who avers that love 
is the inspiration of happiness; they scorn Buddha’s 
dictum that complete happiness can not be attained 
this side of Nirvana; they puzzle over Schopen- 
hauer’s declaration that only in freedom from pain 
can happiness be found; they tacitly assent to the 
moralist’s emphasis upon the gratifying effect of do- 
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ing one’s duty; but they go serenely on, toiling, re- 
joicing, sorrowing, not at all perplexed over defi- 
nitions, but concerned with satisfying to the fullest 
extent possible the primary wants. If now and then 
a queer person suggests that only mental riches pro- 
duce happiness, he is suspected of quoting truisms or 
smiled at for being a harmless crank. Hard-headed 
business men, Mr. Roosevelt’s practical men, have 
no patience with Browning’s Grammarian nor with 
Gissing’s Henry Ryecroft; these latter are for 
their lack of strenuousness, perforce, only “useless 
encumberers”’ of the earth’s surface. Still, there 
lingers in our memory this sentence from that glori- 
fication of self-content, “The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft”: “For all that, there will yet be 
found some silent few who go their way amid the 
still meadows, who bend to the flower and watch the 
sunset; and these alone are worth a thought.” 
Already we digress. And although we may not 
formulate an accurate definition of happiness, we 
must attempt to present an adequate one. What 
constitutes happiness? No one, no matter how en- 
slaved by the stock market he may be, will in the 
depths of his heart believe that wealth causes it, even 
though experentia non docet. Health contributes 
immeasurably to it, but we have seen some happy in- 
valids. Notwithstanding her contentment, the cow, 
free from worries, knee-deep in a cool stream and 
meditatively chewing her cud, is never described as 
happy; on the other hand, the martyr burning at the 
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stake may, with all his pain, be supremely happy. 
Certainly we must not say that only in pleasure or 
in the absence of any pain can happiness be found. 
Perhaps if we examine some words commonly used 
as synonyms of happiness, we can make the quickest 
approach to our definition. A child building an 
elaborate palace of blocks takes “pleasure” in the 
performance. A man smoking a good cigar after 
a satisfying meal may possess “content.” Under 
the stimulus of some narcotic or of some powerful 
drug or fervor of feeling he may reach a state of 
“bliss.” A penitent who has just come through a 
religious experience may have felt “blessedness.” 
One who has received an unexpected legacy may 
boast of being “fortunate.” And so on through 
varying measures of tranquillity or exaltation. 

But to what can we most properly apply the term 
“happiness”? Reasoning very quickly, we come to 
the conclusion which seems true—that happiness is 
associated with some pleasure of the intellect rather 
than of the body. Possibly we have an individual 
interpretation to the effect that the most genuine 
happiness comes in the owning of an independent 
and curious mind—a mind which fearlessly attacks 
and defends, a mind insatiable in its quest for truth. 
Do you not imagine Ajax happy as he defied the 
lightning? Or William Teil, as from his “wild 
jutting crag’ he shouted to the ‘‘mountain blasts” 
his love of freedom and hatred of tyranny? Or 
the scientist boring into a vexing problem? Or any 
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leader of any cause, opposing clamorous mobs, re- 
sisting treacheries, flinging life into a balance— 
does not he in his consciousness of rectitude, his de- 
votion to truth, his courage against odds quaff the 
highest happiness? The quality is an energetic one, ‘ 
not a passive one. It does not come to those who 
look for it; it does not appear to those who eat 
lotus; it descends upon those who freely spend them- 
selves in an activity which induces self-oblivion. 

If to a person holding such a daring and such an 
eagerness of mind love be granted—love and health 
and obedience to duty and comfort of surroundings 
—then we feel justified in calling that person happy. 
Is not, then Jane Eyre the happiest person in 
English fiction? Happiest in that she was free 
from mental bondage, claimed by a great love, amen- 
able to Duty, “Stern Daughter of the Voice of 
God’’? 

Why was Jane Eyre free from mental bondage? 
Here, again, we do not wish to encroach upon phil- 
osophy; we argue no proposition of the freedom of 
the will. Nor do we mean to quibble with moral- 
ists strict or liberal who place their own values upon 
Jane’s decisions and actions. To understand what 
we mean—and we are thinking only in a homely, 
popular fashion—we must recall that in 1864 (when 
“Jane Eyre’ was begun) women were far more de- 
pendent than they now are. The fiction of the time 
generally represents them as rather colorless, unin- 
telligent, long-suffering creatures meant only to add 
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charm, not strength, sweetness, not salt, to life. 
There are, to be sure, notable exceptions—Becky 
Sharp was given to the English public in the same 
year with Jane Eyre. But on the whole, women 
were meant to be ornaments or drudges. If they 
were lucky enough to have been born in the upper 
classes they were educated; educated in that they 
eventually could paint and draw with some pro- 
ficiency, play upon some musical instrument, speak 
French, possibly Italian, write a fine hand, have a 
speaking acquaintance with some romantic fiction, 
dress a la mode, behave with the utmost decorum, 
and, as some one has said, “‘faint with perfect tech- 
nique.” The lady of the period was not desired to 
have opinions of her own; she must accept mascu- 
line points of view. What more horrid than a con- 
tentious female, whose voice should be ever soft, 
gentle, and low? Should she pucker her marble 
brows over newspapers and serious volumes when 
there was always an amiable, clever gentleman con- 
veniently ready to give information upon any subject 
of which she might be supposed to desire knowledge? 
And, if by any chance she were not suitably ignorant, 
was it seemly for her to refuse to bow to the supe- 
rior intellect of a lord of creation? No, the uni- 
versity, the forum, the Exchange were not for her. 
Her place was in the home. 

To fit her for that place, fond parents prayed 
that their daughters might be beautiful and worked 
that they themselves might provide impressive 
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dowries. Marriage, motherhood—these were the 
desiderata of life. The word career had scarcely 
been mentioned in connection with a self-respecting 
woman; it carried an evil connotation. So the 
daughter “came out,” coquetted primly; was wooed 
if fair or endowed with enough pounds sterling, and 
led to an altar of the Church of England. Face 
and form were at a premium; brains at a discount. 
Individuality was a token of queerness; convention- 
ality the mark of good-breeding. When the gold 
band was slipped upon the third finger of the left 
hand, the bride lost her identity; her chapter closed; 
and most fiction of that time ended appropriately 
at the same scene. Should the husband prove not so 
perfect as represented, it was the duty—pointed out 
by church and state—of the tearful wife to endure 
meekly and patiently the shortcomings of her 
spouse; to hope for his redemption(which she often 
accomplished by a display of sweet forbearance), 
or to surrender to that providence which brings 
affliction as well as fortune to the inhabitants of a 
vale of tears. 

Sometimes the heroine was cf gentle birth but of 
very impoverished circumstances. Not infrequently 
was she an orphan in a friendless world. In that 
event, there were few respectable things she might 
do: the professions were closed to her because of 
her assumed ignorance; trade was degrading, or not 
quite nice; studios of music or art were beyond the 
pale. Invariably, therefore, she taught music in 
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the homes of refined people, became a governess in 
an aristocratic household, or secured a not always 
enviable position as companion to a crotchety old 
dowager. The fan of the débutante, the cradle 
rocked by the mother, the ferule of the school- 
mistress—these comprised the ordinary world of the 
well-born woman. 

She who was not well-born had a pitiable lot, 
usually. It was hers to bake, to sew, to nurse, to 
scrub, to sweep, to dust. She was an inferior crea- 
ture assigned by a benignant destiny the task of 
drawing water and often of hewing wood. If she 
possessed beauty there was a way of escape; she 
might always marry some ambitious tradesman. 
Beauty was everywhere woman’s open sesame. 

Now it was against all this ideal of womanhood 
that Jane Eyre was in emphatic revolt, a revolt so 
startling to her contemporaries that one must read 
newspaper criticisms of that day in order to under- 
stand how much she shocked society. In the first 
place, Jane had, to them, no business in being a 
heroine. Do you remember how scandalized you 
were when ‘‘Freckles” appeared? Here was a hero 
who, far from being an Apollo, was red-haired, 
freckled, and crippled. It was a violation of the 
lex non scripta of romantic fiction. Well, Jane con- 
stituted an even greater violation, for at a time 
when a heroine was obliged to be lovely and cap- 
tivating she was small and plain. Of her first morn- 
ing at Thornfield she wrote: “It was not my habit 
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to be disregardful of appearance, or careless of the 
impression I made: on the contrary, I ever wished 
to look as well as I could, and to please as much 
as my want of beauty would permit. I sometimes 
wished to have rosy cheeks, a straight nose, and 
small cherry mouth; I desired to be tall, stately, 
and finely developed in figure; I felt it a misfortune 
that I was so little, so pale, and had features so ir- 
regular and so marked.” For contrast, Charlotte 
Bronté presented Blanche Ingram, a type of the 
beautiful but ineffective lady whom the readers of 
that period were accustomed to expect. She is thus 
described in conversation: ‘Tall, fine bust, slop- 
ing shoulders; long, graceful neck; olive complexion, 
dark and clear; noble features; eyes rather like Mr. 
Rochester's, large and black and as brilliant as her 
jewels. And then she has such a fine head of hair; 
raven-black, and becomingly arranged: a crown of 
thick plaits behind, and in front the longest, the 
glossiest curls I ever saw. She was dressed in pure 
white; an amber-coloured scarf was passed over her 
shoulder and across her breast, tied at the side, and 
descending in long, fringed ends below her knee. 
She wore an amber-coloured flower, too, in her 
hair: it contrasted well with the jetty mass of her 
curls.” This is the handsome and accomplished 
young lady who sets her cap for Rochester and who, 
by all the rules of the Victorian game, should win. 

Jane is a poor, “disconnected,” homely little gov- 
erness. Miss Ingram is of good family, sings well, 
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and is an admitted belle. What chance does the 
former have when the latter becomes her rival in 
love? The governess should have known her place, 
should have retired discreetly to make room for 
one whom Nature so palpably intended to be her 
better. And Jane has many moments of difidence 
and self-depreciation. But she does not step aside 
for the beauty. With that measure of pluck which 
sent her countrymen of the Light Brigade into a 
desperate charge, she prosecutes an apparently un- 
equal fight for Rochester’s love. This valor, this 
refusal to kneel to the match-making conventions, 
enforce our admiration and must have been a source 
of happiness to Jane. For her spirit thrived on 
opposition, was made of the stuff that leads for- 
lorn hopes. She was one of those who want the 
wind to drive bitterly against their faces. She was 
like those high-strung horses who race fastest when 
they come from behind. The uses of. adversity 
were both sweet and productive to Jane Eyre’s ar- 
dent temperament. 

But if she surprised by being a heroine when she 
had no business to be one, she startled by the quality 
and progress of her affection for Mr. Rochester. 
It would have been very well had she been contented 
to love in secret, looking upon her master as a star 
placed beyond reach. There would have been a 
complacent satisfaction if she had saved his life by 
losing her own, or even if she had pined away for 
an unrequited passion. But she did none of these 
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things. Instead, she strove gallantly to achieve 
happiness, and her love story becomes one of the 
most remarkable which we may read. 

Why does Jane fall in love with Edward Roches- 
ter? Certainly there is little of the Romeo about 
him, and if Jane is far from the norm of heroines 
of her time, he is as far from that of heroes. He 
is almost forty years old; Jane is eighteen. Al- 
though wealthy, he is not handsome. Jane thus de- 
scribes him as she sees him in their first formal in- 
terview as master and governess: ‘I knew my 
traveller with his broad and jetty eyebrows; his 
square forehead, made squarer by the horizontal 
sweep of his black hair. I recognized his decisive 
nose, more remarkable for character than beauty; 
his grim mouth, chin, and jaw—yes, all three were 
very grim, and no mistake. His shape, now di- 
vested of cloak, I perceived harmonised in square- 
ness with his physiognomy; I suppose it was a good 
figure in the athletic sense of the term—broad 
chested and thin flanked, though neither tall nor 
graceful.” 

This is not exactly the appearance to be enfolded 
within the dreams of a schoolgirl. Yet Jane Eyre 
is attracted to him almost immediately, despite the 
brusqueness of his reception of her. We note glee- 
fully that she is not at all embarrassed by the cold- 
ness of his bearing; instead she finds herself quite at 
ease and proceeds through the remainder of the 
book to give him as keen an exchange of wit as he 
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could wish. Again the Victorian must have been 
astonished at Jane’s temerity; not only is she not 
overawed by a middle-aged, superior man, but she 
also banters him quite irreverently. There is a 
great deal of rich humor in their conversations, and 
Rochester, even in solemn moments, never fails to 
enjoy it, notwithstanding that his disposition is 
naturally—and it has been exaggerated by misfor- 
tune—dower, almost morose. Jane is sometimes 
a bit awed by it, as on one occasion when they ap- 


proach the hall. 


Lifting his eye to its battlements, he cast over them a 
glare such as I never saw before or since. Pain, shame, ire 
—impatience, disgust, detestation—seemed momentarily to 
hold a quivering conflict in the large pupil dilating under 
his ebon eyebrow. Wild was the wrestle which should 
be paramount; but another feeling rose and triumphed: 
something hard and cynical; self-willed and resolute: it 
settled his passion and petrified his countenance. 


His emotion in this scene is so great that he is 
even harsh to his little ward, Adele, so that Jane— 
who does not know the secret which, enclosed in the 
towers of Thornfield, so moves the owner—might 
well be fearful. But she is not; her soul is much 
more intrepid than her face or stature would indi- 
cate. With such moodiness, therefore, and with 
such a lack of charm of person, Rochester seems illy 
equipped to provoke love. Propinquity, no doubt, 
has something to do with it, for Jane has seen few 
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other men and has associated closely with none; she 
is a lonely, impressionable young girl, eager for a 
woman’s rightful heritage. 

But the real cause lies deeper than in the soil of 
propinquity; lies deeper, even, than in mutual tastes 
for music and for good books; deeper than in 
shared suffering, for although the man knows of 
Jane’s wretched youth, she does not so much as sus- 
pect the harrowing experiences which he has had. 
Something about him arouses in her a great love— 
great enough to cover his defects of face and per- 
sonality, great enough to reduce for her his age, 
great enough to enable her to forgive his confessed 
past (another thing shocking to the Victorians), 
great enough to compel her to confess to herself 
her love before he has spoken. ‘This was another 
unpardonable sin in those years when a woman was 
to have no heart throbs until a man by his avowal 
had awakened them. ‘While I breathe and think,” 
she says to herself, “I must love him,” and that at 
a time when she most despairs of a return of her 
sentiment. 

No, the thing which bids her love Rochester and 
which bids him love her is what she calls a com- 
monness of feelings. Both are humorously ironical. 
The highest product of our civilization is an ironi- 
cal but genial mind. Not the mind of a Swift or 
of a Voltaire, but of an, let us say, Anatole France 
—a mind candid enough to admit failings, keen 
enough to probe deeply, clear enough to value mo- 
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tives fairly, broad enough to view all things with a 
playful skepticism, deep enough to grieve over the 
follies and sorrows of an untutored and blind hu- 
manity. In this is, indeed, variety infinite, and Jane 
Eyre has much of it. The beauty of a Blanche 
Ingram will in time fade, her showiness will be 
found not genuine; the money of an heiress may be 
dissipated; but the little governess has possessions 
which can not be corrupted so long as her brain is 
healthy—possessions which, she boasts, permit her 
to lower Miss Ingram “beneath jealousy.” Both 
Jane and Rochester are of a kind so rare that each 
can say to the other: ‘Here, and nowhere else in 
all this world, is your mate.” 

So Jane is happy in her love; happier still when 
Rochester proposes, although she teases him with a 
sprightliness half serious and can not at first credit 
him with being in earnest. When she grants that 
he is really in love, she consents, without the proper 
subterfuges of her sex, to be his wife. She has 
thought for nothing save the glory that has so unex- 
pectedly come to her. 


Again and again he said, “Are you happy, Jane?” And 
again and again I answered, “Yes.” 


Thereafter she stands in a delicate position: as 
Jane Eyre, governess, she is a paid servant, with no 
authority beyond the work and play of a child; as 
Jane Eyre, prospective wife of Edward Rochester 
and so future mistress of Thornfield, she is a young 
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lady who will some day be in full charge of the 
household. It would be easy to take a false step. 
But Jane is wary. She teases her lover more heart- 
lessly than ever. 


He was kept, to be sure, rather cross and crusty: but on 
the whole I could see he was excellently entertained; and 
that a lamb-like submission and turtle-dove sensibility, while 
fostering his despotism more, would have pleased his judg- 
ment, satisfied his common-sense, and even suited his taste, 
less. 

In other people’s presence I was, as formerly, deferential 
and quiet; any other line of conduct being uncalled for: it 
was only in the evening conferences I thus thwarted and 
afflicted him. He continued to send for me punctually the 
moment the clock struck seven; though when I appeared 
before him now, he had no such honeyed terms as “love” 
and “darling” on his lips: the best words at my service were 
“provoking puppet,” “malicious elf,” “sprite,” ‘‘changeling,” 
etc. For caresses, too, I now got grimaces; for a pressure 
of the hand, a pinch on the arm; for a kiss on the cheek, a 
severe tweak of the ear.... 

Yet after all my task was not an easy one; often I would 
rather have pleased than teased him. My future husband 
was becoming to me my whole world: almost my hope of 
heaven. He stood between me and every thought of reli- 
gion, as an eclipse intervenes between man and the broad 
sun. I could not, in those days, see God for his creature: 
of whom I had made an idol. 
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Here is an inward rapture approximating mysticism. 
But the radiance is presently dimmed, melodra- 
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matically enough. Jane and Rochester are about 
to be married; are, in fact, making their responses 
at the altar, when the ceremony is interrupted by a 
solicitor who forbids the marriage on the grounds 
that Rochester has a wife living. The charge is 
true and explains many of the strange things that 
have happened at Thornfield. With the narrative 
we are not so much concerned as with Jane’s reac- 
tion to the blighting of her hopes. Does this blow 
which filches from her a love so powerful break 
her? Will it discolor her happiness? We know 
that an answer may safely be negative: “It was 
not,” she once writes of herself, “without a certain 
wild pleasure that I ran before the wind delivering 
my trouble of mind to the measureless air-torrent 
thundering through space,” and we are convinced 
that she will have a certain wild happiness in accept- 
ing even this stern buffet of fate. She faces the 
problem squarely. She can either stay at Thorn- 
field and, for the sake of a great love, defy the 
world’s opinion, or she can leave at once and prob- 
ably lose all chance of happiness in love. The issue 
is clearly drawn. Jane does not hesitate. She 
chooses the latter alternative, and neither the plead- 
ings of her heart nor the solicitations of Rochester 
cause her will to flutter. Prim, stiff, puritanic little 
Jane! The stronger the temptation, the firmer her 
resolve not to submit to it. Of course she continues 
to love a married man—much to the horror of the 
good people who first read about her—but she is 
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adamant in virtue. In a scene which she thinks is 
to be final she kneels by Rochester, kisses his cheek, 
smooths his hair and then rushes away, crying 
to herself, ‘Farewell, forever!’’ She flees from 
Thornfield that night. 

Now Jane abandons her dream not because she 
dare not confront public thought, but because she 
acknowledges her lover’s first duty is to his maniac 
wife, and that her harsh duty is to make things 
easier for him by giving him no opportunity for for- 
getting his honor and his plighted faith. It is no 
easy thing she does. Some people love only once, 
and to hurt that love is to strike at the deepest 
roots of their being. Jane is torn, lacerated with 
emotions. She inflicts much of her suffering upon 
herself, flagellating her conscience and her imagina- 
tion. Yet through it all we believe her happy— 
happy in the compelling realization that she is not 
shirking life, that she does not put the cup from her 
lips, that she defies any blow to level her to the 
earth, that her head is bloody but unbowed. There 
is, to people of her type, no small zest in upheavals; 
a pronounced pleasure in crises. ‘They improve the 
soul’s circulation. ‘They build moral tissue. And 
both things are good, though the process be 
exhausting. 

Jane’s mental tumult brings her to the point of 
collapse; for some days she is quite ill from hard- 
ships and nervous strain. Her wanderings end 
when she is taken into a hospitable household, ° 
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memorable for offering Jane a second loye—that of 
the persistent, austere St. John Rivers. This gen- 
tleman is a preacher, but certainly not a type of 
the English divine. He is ‘“pure-lived, conscien- 
tious, zealous,” but strangely restless and unhappy. 
A fire burns within him, a flame of aspiration which 
makes him interesting to Jane. He makes love to 
her, seriously, religiously, and for a time we doubt 
just what she will do. There is so much in St. 
John to attract her; so little to repel. But that 
little is insuperable. He is too inhuman. He is of 
that order which yields martyrs (he intends to be a 
missionary because, we believe, he likes to choose 
the difficult thing). ‘‘I saw,” is Jane’s sharp analy- 
sis, ‘“‘he was of the material from which nature hews 
her heroes—Christian and Pagan—her lawgivers, 
her statesmen, her conquerors: a steadfast bulwark 
for great interests to rest upon; but, at the fireside, 
too often a cold cumbrous column, gloomy and out 
of place.” That is what disqualifies this second 
suitor. He is too relentless in opinion; too narrow 
in sympathy. He is indeed “inexorable as death,” 
the phrase applied by his sister Diana. He lacks 
playfulness. His mind has not Rochester’s genially 
ironic edge; it is blunt with conviction. 

So Jane does not love him; could, we agree, never 
love any man but Rochester. Her thoughts fly 
constantly to the latter, sometimes remorsefully, 
sometimes fancifully, always proudly. When St. 
John exhorts her not to be constant to “ties of the 
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flesh,” to reserve fidelity for “an adequate cause,” 
she replies: “I feel I have an adequate cause to 
be happy, and I wil] be happy.” And when through 
a favorable turn of Fortune’s wheel she is relieved 
of any further possibility of economic dependence, 
and when St. John Rivers, playing his strongest 
card, urges her duty to marry him and go to India 
as his helpmeet in preaching the Gospel, Jane deter- 
mines to go to Thornfield once more, see Roches- 
ter, and learn whether her heart speaks as before. 
She finds Thornfield a heap of charred ruins; its 
master she discovers overtaken by one of the direst 
calamities that can come to man. But they love 
each other—irrevocably; their course of true love 
winds at last into a gently flowing stream. “Mr. 
Edward and I, then,” concludes Jane’s narrative, 
“are happy,” and she adds characteristically, “‘the 
more so, because those we most love are happy 
likewise.” 

The truly happy people are those who, like Jane, 
rise above their physical and spiritual environment. 
They hitch their wagons to comets. Jane Eyre had 
the courage to assert an individuality, to hold men 
in the hollow of her hand by force of personality, 
to destroy forever the superstition that only the 
clinging vine is beautiful. She was emancipated 
from custom, but not from duty. She was never 
content with the inferior, the commonplace. Whirl- 
pools raced in her blood, true pride ruled her spirit, 
real morality (which is only the recognition of 
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duties) imposed its noble service upon her. Stone 
walls, iron bars, unjust laws, squinting conventions, 
cruel circumstances—before none of them would her 
regal soul have quailed. Yet because of them, 
“human beings,” as Jane herself moralizes, “never 
enjoy complete happiness in this world.” 
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Many things are carelessly called tragic. A 
young man on the threshold of a career is drowned, 
or a professor writing an encyclopedic volume 
which will represent the outcome of long research 
falls victim to a disease against which his learning 
has not armed him, and we lament their untimely 
deaths. Blindness, insanity, loss of money, un- 
happy love—a great many misfortunes are called 
tragedies when they are rather dark patches in the 
crazy quilt of life. There is a calamity greater 
than these, greater than loss of health or money, 
greater than war or sudden death. Elmer B. Bryan, 
then president of Colgate University, once said that 
“the greatest tragedy is to go to God a fraction 
when you might have been a whole number,” and 
this explains figuratively what we believe. In order 
to be genuine, of course, there must be a strong man 
or woman brought to ruin by forces that are beyond 
human power; weakness in the protagonist would 
entail collapse of sympathy. Now it seems to us 
that the greatest defeat that one can suffer is to 
have trampled out of him the ideals with which as 
an adolescent he lights his path as he turns his feet 
toward the broad highway. It is the right of every 
young person to have the awkward teens illuminated 
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by visions of the great man that he can and will 
become; visions of conquests and plaudits and tri- 
umphal processions and serene acceptance of what 
is due transcendent merit. It is a part of the heri- 
tage of youth that he shall be able to image him- 
self as a powerful capitalist opening the resources 
of some virgin territory and making the wheels of 
trade hum a little faster, or as a missionary flying 
the pennon of faith, or as a lion of the critical capi- 
tals of the world, subdued by the wizardry of his 
pen or brush or voice, used nobly for the advance- 
ment of art. It is not mere moralizing to say that 
these ideals are youth’s most precious equipment; 
it is a very sensible observation. Health will be 
impaired, strength will decline, treasures can be 
stolen, property can be destroyed, friends can grow 
cool, but he wins who retains his ideals and forces 
himself to go far enough. 

Few of us retain these ideals very long. Some 
of them must be abandoned as impracticable, born 
of an unschooled enthusiasm. But unfortunately, 
most of the remaining ones are ultimately trans- 
formed beyond identification. The shocks of living 
compel us weakly to compromise; to surrender a 
little here, appropriate judiciously there; excuse our- 
selves for this, justify ourselves for that, until those 
glorious visions which to Wordsworth were so many 
intimations of immortality become fewer and less 
visible. And so in our climb to a goal we drop 
ideals one by one as a balloonist drops ballast, only 
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to find when we have reached the goal that it is 
not the one we sought. It is very likely that most 
men called successful will at forty or fifty, if they 
turn inward a white light of introspection, realize 
that they have lost or missed something. They can 
seldom tell what it is, but it seems fair to believe 
that they have felt the loss of some ideal or ideals 
which in the glow of young manhood they had set 
in the sky as rainbow promises, but which they had 
turned from in the hot struggle to get ahead. 
What they lack is the boyish trust in following a 
star. 

Now George Eliot has told in “Middlemarch” 
the story of this kind of tragedy. It is a pity that 
“Middlemarch” is as long and as dull in parts as it 
is, for it deserves wider reading. We might ex- 
tend that reflection to apply to much of this author’s 
work. If we were asked to name three English- 
writing novelists who can do most to cultivate the 
mind—widen, quicken, and deepen it—we should 
mention George Eliot, George Meredith, and 
Henry James. Each has faults. Those of the first 
are an undeniable display of pedantry and a lack of 
felicity and facility in invention. She often im- 
presses us as being too grave, too scientific, too 
clumsy in manufacturing plot, too evangelical despite 
her rebellion against the creed in which she was 
reared. She is, perhaps, too preoccupied with a mi- 
croscopic search for germs of moral decay. Yet we 
are tempted to rank her as the most valuable English 
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novelist; one whom the younger generation (ever 
with us) can ill afford to ignore. 

George Eliot, as we have intimated, makes her 
books, especially her later ones, clinics in soul dis- 
eases. She searches for causes of spiritual sickness 
as a physician seeks to isolate bacteria which 
jeopardize bodily vigor. Perhaps it would be still 
more apt to say that as a skilled doctor can point 
out a weak or irritated spot in one’s body which 
may develop into cancer, so this writer points to a 
flaw in a subject’s character with the advice that 
if the flaw be not healed it will lead to spiritual dis- 
ease and death. She follows carefully the progress 
of the disease, noting all the symptoms, analyzing 
causes, charting fevers. It is to be remembered 
that George Eliot lived in the scientific half of the 
nineteenth century and that little of its knowledge 
escaped her steam-roller mind. 

She is as remorseless as Thomas Hardy and 
more rational. She does not visit her heroines with 
plagues nor does she persecute her heroes. She 
does not force them to catastrophe in order to prove 
that the world is a masterpiece in irony. In fact, 
she remains quite aloof from most of them. Their 
choices are their own. If they follow one path they 
achieve nobility and strength; if they take one step 
aside, they take another and another until at last 
they are lost in jungles and fetid valleys. Nothing 
is set down in malice nor is aught extenuated. She 
is as inflexible as a Hebrew prophet. She, too, af- 
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firms: “An eye for an eye; a tooth for a tooth. 
One must pay. If he sows the wind he reaps the 
whirlwind. The consequences of the smallest act 
are as unescapable as those looming largest in the 
eyes of the world. They may influence an unborn 
child or a dying adult.” A novelist with such a gos- 
pel and with the personal and artistic sincerity that 
George Eliot had is well endowed for the writing of 
tragedy of the Greek mold. Doctor Lydgate, in 
our thinking, is the most tragic figure in English 
fiction. 

He is twenty-seven when he comes to Middle- 
march. He is not only young, but also arrogant. 
He has studied abroad and wants to “raise the pro- 
fession.”” He is of good birth, being “one of the 
Lydgates of Northumberland.” With the advan- 
tages of having traveled, of having felt the impact 
of stimulating continental ideas, of being con- 
nected with the nobility, it is difficult for him to 
conceal a contempt for the provincials of Middle- 
march, especially for the medical men, whom he re- 
gards as antiquated in methods or as quacks. Yet 
he is at first generally courteous, albeit reserved; 
he is also able to display “the medical accomplish- 
ment of looking perfectly grave whatever nonsense 
was talked to him.”’ 

It was sarcastically said of him that he wanted 
“to raise the profession,” but his purposes and in- 
tentions are the best in the world. He has come to 
this quiet English country town not to grow rich, 
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not to impose himself upon an ignorant constituency, 
not to embarrass men less highly trained, not even 
to be “the first man in a miserable Gallic village 
rather than the second man in Rome”’; he has settled 
in Middlemarch with the expectancy of braving com- 
parative poverty, of being misunderstood, of en- 
countering hostility, because he means to devote his 
life to research. “Any valid professional aims,” 
he tells Mr. Bulstrode, “may often find a freer, if 
not a richer field, in the provinces.” In London, 
Edinburgh, and Paris he has become inspired with 
the conviction that the work in which he will engage 
is the finest in the world, and that he can contribute 
something to its glory. To combat prejudice and 
superstition, to ease pain, to restore health, to revo- 
lutionize medical practice in the rural districts and 
towns, to teach hygiene and sanitation, dependence 
upon Nature rather than upon drugs—these are his 
enthusiasms, and worthy ones they are. He is not 
a thoughtless youth to whom an academic diploma 
is a warrant to reform the world; he is a thoughtful, 
if somewhat conceited young man who dedicates his 
life to a disinterested devotion to humanity. But 
he has a more specific objective. He means to pur- 
sue the biological studies of a French anatomist, 
Dr. Bichat, who died before he could complete his 
labor. He is quite confident that he will in time be 
crowned with laurel, be another Jenner. Was not 
the great Herschel also a resident of the provinces? 
he asks himself. And are not all of the Shining 
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Ones viewed by their neighbors as.mere men, un- 
heroic to their valets, when they are actually carv- 
ing for themselves pedestals and statues in the hall 
of fame? Lydgate is much like the average man 
of good breeding and training: healthy, ambitious, 
his eyes fixed upon a high ideal, his heart set upon 
accomplishing something for mankind rather than 
upon the accumulation of a merely selfish reputation 
and fortune. The loftiness of Lydgate’s ideals 
makes the more tragic his loss of them and his re- 
sultant spiritual degeneracy. 

We must mark that there is considerable strength 
in our hero’s personality. He has come into what 
he anticipates will be an unfriendly or at best neutral 
community; he knows he will face active opposition 
or at least disparaging innuendoes from his col- 
leagues; he intends to deny himself love, wealth, 
the intellectual associations of the metropolis; he is 
certain of having his wisest and least selfish acts 
misunderstood; he scans the pitiful opinions of the 
uninformed; he knows he may be launching his head 
against a stone wall; but he is dauntless. As he 
says, he is not afraid of a good fight. He covets 
self-discipline. He is almost monastic in the sever- 
ity with which he plans to regulate his life. Ibsen 
and Nietzsche and Emerson insist that the strong 
man stands alone; Dr. Lydgate stands alone with, at 
the beginning of his career, no sympathetic friends. 
Ideals are to be his companions, aspirations his 
comrades. 
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It is part of George Eliot’s technique to expose 
early the precise spot in the character from which 
inflammation and decay will spread. She does so in 
this instance with a few keen-edged sentences and 
with the recital of an episode which proves at the 
time most awkward to Lydgate. She says that he 
has the highest opinion of his profession because 
it offers “the most direct alliance between intellec- 
tual conquest and social good. Lydgate’s nature 
demanded this combination; he was an emotional 
creature, with a flesh-and-blood sense of fellowship 
which withstood all the abstractions of special study. 
He cared not only for ‘cases,’ but for John and 
Elizabeth,”—and she adds the enlightening touch 
—“especially for Elizabeth.” 

So there is the diagnosis. We can already begin 
to suspect the course the malady will take. This 
man is one of those who cannot immure themselves 
within the laboratory or study walls; one who needs 
to rub elbows frequently with the throng or with 
selected individuals. ‘The assiduous dedication to 
the library which makes of a man a recluse is not 
for Dr. Lydgate who, being an “emotional crea- 
ture,” can find little for his feelings to feed upon in 
retorts and dusty tomes. He is of those who need 
dinners, good cigars, agreeable conversation, mild 
flattery, sparkle and glitter, as relief from the drab- 
ness of solitary mental activity. Without being 
esteemed, without a warm sense of being held aloft 
in the regard of at least a few, these men stumble 
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and halt. In the desert of scholarship they look 
for invigorating springs of appreciation. They like 
to mingle with the crowds in the streets because that 
gives them a tingling feeling of life. Then, satis- 
fied for a time with the persuasion that the world 
is a pretty good place after all in which to live, they 
redouble their efforts until they are again urged out 
of seclusion. 

Lydgate is not only of this type, but he also has 
a partiality for feminine society. He enjoys a téte- 
a-téte with “Elizabeth,” a discussion of her symp- 
toms, an expression of her admiration for his knowl- 
edge. Not that he means to become involved in a 
love affair. He has already had one such experi- 
ence, one that ended so adversely that he has vowed 
—as all young men do some time—to forget women 
in work; forget them, that is, so far as marriage is 
concerned. A man of his ambition and inadequate 
means will travel farthest alone; hostages to fortune 
will impede his ascent. For five years, at the out- 
side, he must not think of domesticity. Yet not- 
withstanding his resolutions, shortly after meeting 
Rosamond Vincy he delivers himself to day-dreams 
of “blue eyes” and “‘sweet laughs.” 

It is true that we have so far uncovered no fatal 
indications of disease. We have learned that our 
patient is not a Superman; he leans, being unable 
to walk entirely by himself, upon the crutch of 
society. He has what Lamb called the restless 
principle that seeks perfection in union, He may 
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even be caught by a pretty face and so marry. Yet 
none of these things must presage mishap. Inde- 
pendence, complete independence, is for normal 
people impossible. The overwhelming majority of 
us must accept responsibilities, feel the stringency of 
family ties, the sting as well as the balm of social 
contacts. A wife may even be of assistance to Lyd- 
gate, as Farebrother argues. “A good wife—a 
good unworldly woman—may really help a man, 
and keep him more independent. ‘There’s a parish- 
ioner of mine—a fine fellow, but who would hardly 
have pulled through as he has done without his 
wife.” Since we have before this begun to guess 
that the young practitioner will propose to Rosa- 
mond, and since we have begun shrewdly to suspect 
that his firmness is at times uncertain and that his 
success may depend upon his future wife’s attitude 
toward his occupations, we must try to assess Miss 
Vincy in an effort to see what she may contribute to 
Lydgate’s fortunes. 

But first we must note that the embarrassing in- 
cident to which we alluded is a token of a much 
more serious development. A chaplain for an in- 
firmary is to be elected in Middlemarch. Lydgate, 
recently arrived, has no very strong personal bias; 
of the two candidates he likes better Mr. Fare- 
brother, whom he has found a pleasant companion 
and who later is to be a friend in need. The other 
candidate, Mr. Tyke, is a protégé of Mr. Bul- 
strode’s. Now Lydgate has learned that it is ex- 
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pedient for him to align himself with the banker’s 
party, since that course offers the quickest means 
for entrenching himself in Middlemarch affairs. 
He is therefore in something of a quandary: to vote 
for the man whom he wishes to have the office will 
mean to vote for Farebrother; not to vote for Tyke 
will mean incurring the coldness of Bulstrode, which 
step would be impolitic. The necessity for making 
a decision annoys him; he is caught in petty politics 
and forced against his will to make a choice. He 
cannot compromise. He must ballot for or against 
his best interests. He hesitates, debates, fumes, is 
unable to make up his mind. He presents to him- 
self each man’s cause. Then he proceeds slowly 
and with obvious sophistry to build a case for Mr. 
Tyke; to convince himself that there are the most 
excellent reasons why this gentleman should be 
given the chaplaincy. His reasoning is specious, 
but its hollowness is apparent to himself. He is 
obliged candidly to see that he inclines from selfish 
motives to vote for Bulstrode’s man; motives so 
selfish as to be almost mercenary. Yet he does 
not make a sure decision; does not, indeed, until the 
very minute of balloting when, moved by a quick 
resentment, he casts the deciding vote and Tyke is 
chosen. Now we are informed of the three indica- 
tions of moral disorder which George Eliot has 
discovered: Lydgate, being emotional, has a fond- 
ness for good fellowship, a weakness for feminine 
charms, and a tendency to follow the line of least 
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resistance, especially if that will secure benefits for 
himself. What effect will these things have upon 
his ideals, upon his great ideal? 

It is time to scrutinize Rosamond. At first she 
pleases us. She is dove-like. She has “small feet 
and perfectly turned shoulders,” “refined manners,” 
“exquisite curves of lip and eyelid.” ‘Rosamond 
could say the right thing; for she was clever with 
that sort of cleverness which catches every tone ex- 
cept the humorcus. Happily she never attempted 
to joke, and this was perhaps the most decisive mark 
of her cleverness. . . . Her garment seemed to be 
made out of the faintest blue sky, herself so immacu- 
lately blond, as if the petals of some gigantic flower 
has just opened and disclosed her; and yet with this 
infantine blondness showing so much ready, self- 
possessed grace.” She sings intelligently; she 
sketches. She believes that all men do or will love 
her. Having been reared in a family that possesses 
sufficient means, and having been always adored by 
parents and village swains, she believes the world is 
a well organized institution from which she can get 
whatever she wishes. And she wishes—because he 
is different in every way from her other admirers— 
to marry Lydgate. The young doctor, flattered by 
her transparent pleasure in his society, amuses him- 
self with a flirtation which he means to have no 
evolution into anything more involved; as the coils 
tighten he struggles bravely; at last in a scene subtly 
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comic to us but evidently very serious to the two 
principals he confesses his affection; shortly there- 
after Rosamond, showing an unexpected obstinacy 
in the face of parental opposition and the assurance 
of not being so well-to-do as formerly, becomes 
Mrs. Tertius Lydgate. The tragedy has begun. 
From this point the story (it is not the main plot 
in “Middlemarch”) becomes one which Strindberg 
might have read with much sympathy. There is 
the usual happy honeymoon; then come the antici- 
pated frictions of personality, the demoralizing ero- 
sion of circumstances. Sometimes our sympathies 
go out to Rosamond, but most often they are ten- 
dered her husband. It soon becomes apparent that 
the two are not prepared for their venture. Rosa- 
mond, spoiled, petted, indulged all her life, has no 
conception of household economy; neither has she 
the patience, nor indeed the suspicion that there is 
a necessity, for endeavoring to ‘‘manage.” Domes- 
tic exigencies sit rather easily upon her graceful 
shoulders. She is not a daisy, she is a rose. She 
is not a housekeeper, she is an entertainer. And 
the happy young man, challenging fate and proud 
of his attractive, superior wife, spends recklessly in 
his desire to give her a cheerful home, with servants 
and furnishings in the manner to which she was 
born. They are for all their vaunted experience 
and cleverness but two children playing with costly 
toys and chasing those multi-colored butterflies that 
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too often lead the thoughtless from flower gardens 
to bramble patches. Their youth is being served, 
but the service will prove dear. 

Lydgate, of course, is the first to apprehend dan- 
ger and to feel the obligation of retrenchment. 
Fearful of growing debts—his practice has not been 
so remunerative as expected—and perceiving the 
shadow cast by that galling yoke which can settle 
upon the improvident, he begins brooding in a way 
that annoys Rosamond, who is sensitive enough to 
feel a growing alienation. Lydgate is beginning, 
even while gossip is surest that the marriage is an 
ideal one, to suspect that he has made a mistake, 
not of course in marrying Rosamond, but in marry- 
ing at all. He has an uneasy feeling that instead 
of being the free explorer of science his mind has 
already climbed into the treadmill in which one loses 
clutched ambitions in the unbeautiful necessity of 
keeping goads from one’s back. ‘‘He was now 
a prey to that worst irritation which comes not 
simply from annoyances, but from the second con- 
sciousness underlying those annoyances, of wasted 
energy and a degrading preoccupation, which was 
the reverse of all his former purposes. ‘This is 
what I am thinking of; and that is what I might 
have been thinking of,’ was the bitter incessant mur- 
mur within him, making every difficulty a double 
goad to impatience.” He dreads the deflection of 
his powers from the realization of ideals to coping 
with trivialities. 
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In this extremity Rosamond has the opportunity 
of proving herself. If she will listen to Lydgate’s 
arguments for thrift, if she will agree to a dismissal 
of two of the three servants, if she will be content in 
a less pretentious house, if she can understand the 
purpose in mortgaging some of their property, if 
she can continue to love him through worse as well 
as better, they may yet untangle themselves from 
their perplexities and start anew more wisely. But 
Rosamond cannot or will not comprehend the de- 
sign back of these things. All her husband’s pleas 
chill or anger her; she either envelops herself in a 
calmness for which she has always been remarkable, 
and which enables her to play the martyr to per- 
fection, or her retorts end in tears which convince 
poor Lydgate that he was a brute ever to have taken 
her from a comfortable home and forced her into 
poverty and disgrace. 

Of course she quite overlooks the fact that she 
had as much to do with their union as he, if indeed 
she were not more responsible. This idea does not 
enter her field of consciousness. In fact, she is a 
creature of but one idea, and that is that north, 
south, east and west are intended to minister unto 
her and that people are but required servants to 
her ease. She will admit most unwillingly any evi- 
dence to the contrary and combat with extraordi- 
nary vitality anything which is likely to subtract 
from her physical and mental cosiness. In vain 
does Lydgate expostulate. When he is kindest and 
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most reasonable she is strongest and most inflexible, 
because she is completely self-centered, and self- 
centered people have arms and armor that others 
wot not of. She is quite unable to look at the situa- 
tion from her husband’s point of view. She is 
blind to his craving for peace and love and success to 
come through gradual stages. She does not see his 
tolerance, his slow weakening under worries, his boy- 
ish eagerness for an affection which will uphold his 
arms in moments of professional weariness and 
which will inspire him to scholarly achievement. 
Instead she envisages the present as failure; her- 
self as unappreciated and wasted; her husband as a 
shivered idol that cannot answer her prayers. He 
has failed and therefore is to be blamed, is her 
heartless logic. “The poor thing saw only that 
the world was not ordered to her liking, and Lyd- 
gate was part of that world,” is George Eliot’s pity- 
ing comment, more condoling, probably, than our 
own words can be. 

But she does not openly rebel. There are no 
vulgar quarrels, no loud recriminations. Rosa- 
mond is much too reftned for these. Instead she is 
painfully constant—on the surface. She is so im- 
mersed in self-pity that she cannot be truly loyal, 
but she acts for a time the part of loyalty. When 
Lydgate, aghast at the possibility of estrangement, 
points out to her as considerately as he can what 
they must do in order not to be engulfed, ‘‘Rosa- 
mond obeyed him, and he took her on his knee, but 
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in her secret soul she was utterly aloof from him.” 
It is this aloofness which is the most maddening 
thing about her and which at length completes the 
inevitable disaster. 

She is aloof because she lacks depth. She knows 
only that the world is revolving unsteadily about her 
as a pivot. ‘To lose social prestige, to be pitied 
and commiserated, to be the subject of conversation 
among those always willing to say “I told you so,” 
to lack money with which to gratify pretty little 
feminine fancies—these, comparatively trifling as 
they are to a person of sound character, are cata- 
strophic to her. She is constitutionally unable to 
recognize her husband’s far greater tragedy: his 
slackening ambitions, his paling hopes, his decaying 
ideals, his burning sense of the injustice in the or- 
dering of life in Middlemarch generally and in the 
lack of support from his wife particularly. He has 
every reason to be discouraged and rebellious, but 
Rosamond is so busy deploring her mischances that 
she does not consider this. Had she been Doro- 
thea Brooke, with a zealous longing to help some 
aspiring and handicapped person, she would have 
taken her husband’s hand and protested her willing- 
ness to sacrifice until such time as sacrifice would no 
longer be exacted. What can servants or carriages 
or fine clothes signify in comparison with a real 
depth of feeling? But Rosamond has never loved 
anyone but herself, and self-love has little commun- 
ion with sacrifice or long-suffering for others. 
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Had Lydgate been made of the sterner stuff of 
which ambitious men should be composed, had he 
forced himself to be harsher and less willing to com- 
promise, had he only possessed the strength to say: 
“This we must do for the time, whether you like it 
or not,” the result of the marriage might have been 
different. But he is too soft, too timid, too affec- 
tionate. In every union, probably, one person loves 
more than the other and is therefore doomed to 
suffer more. In this instance the sufferer is 
Lydgate, the ‘“‘emotional creature,’ not Rosamond, 
the self-possessed. He loves his wife with the ardor 
of a romantic, lonely man who has been unaware of 
the strength of sentiment he has attempted to 
shackle; and because he loves he is much more fear- 
ful than she of anything which may interrupt or 
break off their happiness. He is too meticulous, too 
patient, too self-effacing. It would have been wiser 
to have asserted his right to life and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

The poor fellow is enmeshed not only by his love 
but also by his disinclination to take strenuous meas- 
ures, to experience trouble of any kind. We have 
noted that he selects the path in which he encounters 
the least resistance, and this indolence of spirit now 
permits him to drift, with the expectation of pain- 
lessness, into a calamity which might have been 
avoided by action calling for a few days of misery. 
It is the philosophy of the man who prefers a mild 
but continual toothache to the sharp wrench of 
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dentistry. It is the wisdom of the man who puts off 
disagreeable things until tomorrow. According to 
George Eliot it is an evil weakness. Spiritual leth- 
argy, even more than spiritual energy, she teaches, 
can produce vice and failure, and her text is illus- 
trated in “Middlemarch.” 

Rosamond, delicate, dainty, carefully nurtured 
though she is, has none of this laziness; indeed, she 
is surprisingly active. Her plans are quickly 
formed and executed. Her husband may hesitate, 
falter, debate and remain undecided; she thinks and 
acts decisively because her eye is single to her own 
cause. It is considerably easier to care for one’s 
self than it is to provide also for another whom one 
loves; the latter employment demands great discre- 
tion and the sifting of many more possibilities. 
Also we remember that suffering is in direct ratio 
to sensibility, and Rosamond’s sensibility so far as 
her husband is concerned is atrophied, or perhaps 
never existed. In one sense the two are types, for 
contrary to common thinking, it is the woman who 
can best endure domestic warfare; the man who, 
made vulnerable by a sense of fair-play and chivalry, 
sustains the severer wounds. At any rate, Rosa- 
mond, whatever she may adopt as a pose for the 
benefit of the Middlemarch people, does not care 
very much about what happens to the man she has 
married. Time and again she balks him, frustrat- 
ing the very schemes to which she has tacitly agreed. 

She listens to his hopeful accounts of what he in- 
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tends to do, and says nothing. But in her heart 
she conceals the determination to do what she 
pleases, to oppose her husband without his knowl- 
edge, to circumvent his plans secretly so that she 
may carry out her own. She conspires to make it 
impossible for Lydgate to give up their house for 
a smaller one; she writes, in defiance of her hus- 
band’s judgment and wish, to Sir Godwin Lydgate, 
asking him for money, and so doing, destroys by her 
tactlessness all chance of help from that relative; 
she ceaselessly urges their leaving Middlemarch for 
London; and all the time maintains an air of 
offended innocence and the feminine justification that 
she is acting for their best interests, even when she 
does the most harm. 

She does these things with an unscrupulousness, 
a magnificent queen-can-do-no-wrong manner, a 
nicety of deceit that are to the reader, stirred by 
the cumulative effects, almost personal affronts. 
He wishes that he could lift her bodily from the 
pages of “Middlemarch” and, notwithstanding her 
perfectly turned shoulders, shake her into some un- 
derstanding of the truth that people other than 
Rosamond Vincy Lydgate have rights to comfort. 
The young doctor, helpless, silently maddened, 
weakly takes to opium and gambling, thereby in- 
creasing his debts. 

Finally in desperation he borrows money from 
Bulstrode, who is in a predicament from which he 
can be extricated only by means of Lydgate’s in- 
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nocent connivance. The transaction, although it 
relieves immediate pressure, entails a scandal that 
writes finis to his residence in Middlemarch, and 
drives him out, an unlamented exile. The remain- 
der of his life is colorless but prosperous; George 
Eliot tells it in a very brief summary. At fifty, his 
hair not yet white, he dies, leaving heavy insurance 
to his widow and children. ‘He had gained an ex- 
cellent practice, alternating, according to the season, 
between London and a Continental bathing-place; 
having written a treatise on Gout, a disease which 
has a good deal of wealth on its side. His skill was 
relied on by many patients, but he always regarded 
himself as a failure; he had not done what he once 
meant to do.” 

This, then, is what Tertius Lydgate came to. In- 
stead of inscribing his name among the leaders in 
science, he became a tamely fashionable physician; 
instead of carrying on the researches of Bichat, he 
prescribed for gout. Gone the bright dream of 
serving humanity in an exalted ministration; in its 
place a dreary round of calls to “paying patients.” 
The broadest horizon narrowed to London and a 
Continental bathing-place; the mercury of youth 
spilled into a mortar there to be mixed with silver 
and gold. ‘The paradise of “‘blue eyes” and “sweet 
laughs” closed by an angel with a flaming sword. 
Married to a matron who will subsequently speak 
of the insurance money as a “reward.” It was not 
what might have been. 
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There is no hero in ‘“‘Middlemarch,” which is a 
kind of Victorian ‘“‘Main Street,’’ inasmuch as it 
portrays the dull crudities, bickerings, and jealous- 
ies common to the society of small provincial towns, 
and because it too contains a protagonist whose aim 
is to uplift that society. There are in the story 
others that interest us—Dorothea Brooke, Celia, 
Casaubon, Will Ladislaw, Mary Garth, Caleb, 
Bulstrode, Fred Vincy—but none who haunt us as 
does the unfortunate physician. All of us, reading 
the novel, will grasp the immensity of the tragedy 
of becoming forty and prosperous without ideals, 
of being buried alive, of being denied draughts from 
the Fountain of Youth. It is a consummation de- 
voutly to be shunned. 

Of course Lydgate appreciated the fact that he 
was going to God a fraction when he might have 
been a whole number. Although usually resigned 
and uncomplaining, he had moments of justifiable 
revolt. ‘He once called her (Rosamond) his basil 
plant; and when she asked for an explanation, said 
that basil was a plant which had flourished wonder- 
fully on a murdered man’s brains.’ Strindberg 
could have written nothing more bitter. 
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In “Diana of the Crossways’ George Meredith 
delivers the following pronouncement: 


Poor Diana was the flecked heroine of Reality: not al- 
ways the same; not impeccable; not an ignorant innocent 
nor a guileless: good under good leading; devoted to the 
death in a grave crisis; often wrestling with her terrestrial 
nature nobly ... the heroine of Reality is that woman 
whom you have met or heard of once in your course of 
years, and very probably despised for having in her com- 
position the motive principle; at best, you say, a singular 
mixture of good and bad; anything but the feminine ideal 
of man. 


Far from being the “heroine of Reality,” Diana 
Warwick is the most unreal character in first-class 
fiction not confessedly romantic. ‘The reasons for 
this are two, one being rather slight: first, Mere- 
dith’s perverse style, about which so much has been 
written by way of condemnation, defense, or explan- 
ation, and which envelops “poor Diana” in a daz- 
zling glare. His language astonishes us; we are 
blinded by verbal pyrotechnics; fatigued by the ne- 
cessity of thinking as speedily as the author. ‘The 
more important reason is that in “Diana of the 


Crossways’ Meredith set himself to teach the 
81 
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world, thereby falling into the usual heresy of the 
propagandist—that of parading ideas but failing 
to create life. He dressed his doctrine in narrative 
attire, but in the process he neglected to provide 
spontaneous tears and smiles, hearts that actually 
beat, people that ate and drank. Preoccupied with 
the text found in the above quotation, he destroyed 
illusion, almost wrote a tract, for the purpose of 
“Diana” is argumentative. The thesis concerns the 
equality of the sexes, in which Meredith believed; a 
thesis which should be subordinated in the writing 
of a novel or a play. In these forms of literature, 
plot and character are the things, not dogma. 

Things unreal need not be uninteresting nor un- 
beautiful. Monet may in a painting give to a 
bridge and a river color that those objects never 
had, but the result keeps us fascinated before the 
canvas. A stage setting by Joseph Urban may be 
fantastically unreal but a joy forever. “The ‘‘Noc- 
turne in Ft Major,” “Aida” with its blare and 
falsely gaudy costuming and vocalizing, Stephens’s 
whimsical ‘Crock of Gold,’’ Shelley’s ‘“Epipsy- 
chidion’”’—these are unreal enough, but we do not 
easily tire of them nor do we wish that they should 
abridge their irrelevance to earthly, more prosaic 
forms. 

So with Diana Warwick. A blue glass bottle is 
scarcely more bloodless. She moves artificially in 
an artificial world. We think of her as dressed in 
tinsel and spangles, pirouetting gracefully and with 
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elaborate precision under brilliantly lighted chande- 
liers. She speaks as, never man or woman spake 
before or since. She is abnormally endowed with 
“brain stuff.” She is only a doll through which 
the ventriloquist, Meredith, speaks. She has no 
body temperature. We cannot give her an habita- 
tion in our sphere. We do not, if we are feminine, 
envy her her dresses; if masculine, we never feel as 
though we shall be numbered among her suitors, 
despite the author’s reiterated assurances that she 
is divinely beautiful. And yet we admire her— 
froma distance. She is as attractive as a star-burst 
from a rocket, as alluring as a large diamond that 
we covet in some jeweler’s window. But these are 
things that we do not hope to keep in our houses. 
We should never invite Diana to a week-end for 
fear that the formal reply would come on daintily 
scented paper but would be typewritten. If we did 
entertain her, we should be in constant fear lest she 
vanish in the disconcerting fashion of a peri, and if 
she patronized us, we should be very, very polite 
but never dare to presume upon cordiality. 

Diana’s conversation is the first unreal thing we 
remark. It may be that some people—Oscar 
Wilde, for example, although he has been doubted 
—can express themselves orally in rapid epigrams 
and paradoxes; can tip their sentences with steel, 
burnish them with gold; give wings to their words, 
tints to their phrases, make their daily conversation 
sparkle with a superlative lustre, but we have never 
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found any who were entirely extemporaneous, nor 
do we expect ever to hear any dialogues so marvel- 
ous as those in which Diana takes part. Most 
people who say clever things are like Jane Austen’s 
Mr. Collins, who sometimes amuses himself “with 
suggesting and arranging such elegant little compli- 
ments as may be adjusted to ordinary occasions,” 
but who gives them ‘as unstudied an air as 
possible.” 

But there is no pre-arrangement in Diana’s 
phalanxes of wit. Bon mots are maneuvered with- 
out effort, drilled without rasping words of com- 
mand. She—and the other personages of the story 
—speaks with the vivacious intelligence of her crea- 
tor. Consider these sentences which she flings off 
casually, like sparks from steel on a noiseless grind- 
stone: 


“Sentimental people fiddle harmonics on the strings of 
sensualism.”’ 

“Solitariness is a common human fate and the one chance 
of growth, like space for timber.” 

“Candour is the best concealment when one has to carry 
a saddle of absurdity.” 

“Sentimentality puts up infant hands for absolution.” 

“A high wind will make a dead leaf fly like a bird.” 

“We are warmer if we travel on foot sunward, but it is 
a discovery that we are colder if we take to ballooning up- 
ward. ‘The material good reverses its benefits the more 
nearly we clasp it. All life is a lesson that we live to 
enjoy but in the spirit.” 
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“The light of every soul burns upward. Of course, most 
of them are candles in the wind. Let us allow for atmos- 
pheric disturbance.” 
And then there is the much-quoted: “Men may have 
rounded Seraglio Point; they have not yet doubled Cape 
fur.” 


These are not isolated examples selected with the 
intention of exaggerating the phosphorescence of 
her speech; they are only typical. They may or 
may not be witty; may or may not be wise; but her 
conversation is made up of just such oracular state- 
ments, often bristling with feminism. Every para- 
graph, every question, every exclamation is dis- 
tinguished, compact, turned with literary effect, 
alight with “brain stuff.” It is too severe a strain 
upon our credulity. If her sayings were found in 
a book of meditations or maxims we should accept 
them as natural products of concentrated thought. 
But to be asked to believe that they spout like oil 
from a gusher. ! 

This is the way she speaks, not only in the cool 
drawing-room, but also in scenes of tense emotion. 
She is a stranger to the incoherence, the eloquent 
pauses, the broken murmurings of real human beings 
coiled in crises. She must ever enunciate in rounded 
periods; can never drop her impossible bookishness. 
She makes love, as we shall specify later, as though 
she were an animated textbook; by the coffin of a 
dead lover she breathes poetic cadences; deserted 
and disgraced through her treacherous selling of a 
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State secret, she is nevertheless rhetorical in her 
excuses and contrition. There is one simple inci- 
dent in which this unreality appears as clearly as in 
the more dramatic scenes. Presumably touched by 
the fidelity of her maid Danvers, she asks, after 
permitting a kiss on the forehead: “Then you still 
consider yourself attached to my fortunes?” Read 
this sentence and decide whether a flesh-and-blood 
woman would in such a circumstance have employed 
this terminology. 

But if her conversation is unconvincing, what shall 
we say of her actions? Because of Meredith’s pro- 
found grasp of human nature we hesitate to find 
fault with one of his favorite characters, but we con- 
fess to finding Diana scarcely plausible. In his 
handling of men and women, his reading of motives, 
Meredith has been compared with Shakespeare, but 
the comparison would be unjust if made to rest 
solely upon ‘‘Diana of the Crossways.’’ Much of 
what the heroine does is inexplicable. It is true 
that women are popularly supposed to be enigmatic, 
to act upon bizarre impulses and to let reason be 
swayed by fickle sensibilities, but it is likely that this 
is one of the many theories that will not wash. A 
close student of humanity probably finds women less 
baffling than men, once he realizes that they are not 
so complex as men; that instead of being more de- 
vious, they are more direct in their few aims. 
Shakespeare is rarely at a loss to ascribe motives to 
his queens and shepherdesses, his murderesses and 
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lovers. Rosalind we can accept easily, but Diana, 
who has been compared with her, flouts our intelli- 
gence and leaves us with a feeling of bewildered 
annoyance. 

Her first obscure exploit is her marriage to Mr. 
Warwick, a man whom she does not love but whom 
she suddenly accepts. We try vainly to find a satis- 
factory reason for her headlong action and cry out 
against the unlikeliness of the affair. Even Diana’s 
closest friend, Lady Dunstane, is aghast at the hasty 
and ill-advised marriage, although she does remain 
forever ignorant of a bit of evidence that we possess 
and that must have contributed to Diana’s decision. 
That is the fact that Lord Dunstane, the husband 
of Diana’s confidante, has made blundering ad- 
vances of affection of which he is afterward very 
much ashamed. Are we to believe that it is the 
shock of this silly love-making that hurries Diana 
into the arms of the first eligible man who pro- 
poses? Is she so startled by a glimpse into the 
transient hollowness of one marriage that she must 
perforce contract one of her own? Certainly not 
if she is as clever as we are constantly assured. Is 
she so frightened that she flees to any well-bred 
gentleman to find protection as his wife? Then 
what of the equality of the sexes, and how does she 
justify Meredith’s pride in her courage and spirit, 
his selection of her as the standard-bearer in the 
campaign for the feminine? 

Lady Dunstane’s disappointment is a curiously 
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mixed feeling, but we can share most of it. Diana, 
brilliant, supremely beautiful, so much sought that 
she is under no necessity of throwing herself into 
the marriage market, gives her hand to an unsuit- 
able man of whom we know practically nothing prior 
to the marriage and of whom she knows little more. 
Lady Dunstane feels that her friend has lowered 
herself: 


Her brilliant beloved Tony, dazzling but in beauty and 
the gifted mind, stood as one essentially with the common 
order of women. She wished to be settled, Mr. Warwick 
proposed, and for the sake of living at the Crossways, she 
accepted him: she, the lofty scorner of loveless marriages! 
who had said—how many times!—that nothing save love 
excused it! She degraded their mutual high standard of 
womankind. 


Diana has encouraged this view of her action by 
writing to “Emmy”: ‘“Signify your approval, for 
I have decided that it is the wisest thing a waif can 
do.” It is certainly not the wisest thing a waif of 
Diana’s constitution can do. If she feels keenly 
the lack of money, why does she not write, as she 
later does with such inconceivable success? If she 
has it brought home to her that Lady Dunstane’s 
residence will hereafter be an uncomfortable place 
to visit, that she has been cut off from her one in- 
timacy, that she longs for protective love, why does 
she not admit the fitting merits of Mr. Redworth, 
who patiently but diffidently stands in the back- 
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ground? Why does she not guess then, as we do, 
that he loves her and is the only man who can give 
her content? This lack of perspicuity on the part 
of a woman supposed to be rich with “brain stuff” 
is not a little irritating. 

The truth of the matter is that Diana has no 
reason for her leap into the dark. She is pushed 
by George Meredith. It is not her choice, it is 
his. In this way he makes a thrust at sentimental- 
ity, the recipient of many of his attacks. Yet, if it 
is his purpose to contend that many good women 
rush into wedlock without the excuse of a great love, 
he is peculiarly unfortunate in choosing his illustra- 
tive material. There may be some truth in a con- 
tention that very many women marry for comfort, 
“to be settled,’ to be shielded; the sentimental 
novelists who make an ardent passion the prelude 
to the marriage service may be worthy objects of 
scorn; but Diana Merion is not the kind of woman 
who can reasonably be expected to have no more 
cause than this for becoming Mrs. Warwick. 
High-strung, sensitive, lovely women like her do 
not, prizing themselves as they do and confident of 
the future as they may be, stoop to such folly. 
Meredith, almost apologetic, tenders this note: 
‘Why she married she never told. Possibly, in 
amazement at herself subsequently, she forgot the 
specific reason. That which weighs heavily in 
youth, and commits us to desperate action, will be a 
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trifle under older eyes, to blunter senses, a more 
enlightened understanding.” 

The subsequent amazement at herself must have 
been most pronounced in her strange affairs of the 
heart. Twice she falls in love; but first she forms 
a friendship with Lord Dannisburgh, a peer old 
enough to be her father. He is an influential states- 
man, powerful in the Whig party; a man of emi- 
nence and capacity. His fondness for Diana is a 
little more poetic than paternal; his age finds an 
Indian Summer in her radiance and penetration. 
He covets her society, appears with her often, writes 
notes to her from busy sessions of Parliament which 
he cannot escape. As for Diana, she welcomes his 
friendliness. Chafing in her tight bonds, chilled by 
the correctness of her ‘“‘gentlemanly official” of a 
husband, she seizes the opportunity to find congenial 
warmth without fire, outlook without a walled hori- 
zon. Too many of their associates find the oppor- 
tunity to cook a delicate morsel of gossip. The 
husband becomes jealous, then suspicious; Diana re- 
mains headstrong and heedless; tongues wag more 
joyously; then the crisis comes. Mr. Warwick, 
cowardly enough to break open his wife’s writing- 
desk, finds letters that to his jaundiced eye appear 
compromising. At once he takes the preliminary 
steps toward securing a divorce. 

The more we ponder this episode the more be- 
mused do we become. If Diana is as acute as repre- 
sented, why does she act like a skittish youngster on 
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her mettle to shock the world? Given an uncanny 
insight into the mechanics of other people’s minds, 
why does she not admit the futility of flirting with 
scandal? If she is Meredith’s argument for sex 
equality, why does she not, having of her free will 
made a bad bargain, accept it in a sportsmanlike 
manner? If she is the instrument with which he 
strikes a blow against his tyrannical sentimentality, 
why does he drag her into a platonic affair that in 
_ its flavor of sentiment approaches nearly the bad 
taste of the ridiculous? If she has by this time 
become thoroughly convinced of her husband’s in- 
compatibility, why does she not take a regular means 
for avoiding or leaving him? And if she has a gen- 
uine respect for Lord Dannisburgh—as she seems 
to have—does she think to serve any wise end by 
flaunting her appreciation of his quality? ‘The only 
sensible explanation is that her Irish heritage gets 
the better of her caution, that her fighting blood 
sweeps tact from her arteries. But when we learn 
how frigid she can be, even in more intimate prob- 
lems, and recall her usual carefulness and, indeed, 
her inclination to worry, we abandon the hope of 
finding the answer to our questioning. Verily, 
Diana is “not always the same.” 

Fleeing from her husband, but not yet legally 
separated from him, she seeks sanctuary in foreign 
travel. In Cairo she meets the Honorable Percy 
Dacier, a rising English statesman who impresses us 
as waiting for flowers to be strewn under his feet. 
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Already his eyes are upon a position in the new min- 
istry about to be formed; perhaps he dreams of a 
residence at 10 Downing Street. Diana sees him 
through Meredith’s eyes: 


She observed in him a singular conflicting of a buoyant 
animal nature with the curb of studiousness, as if the fardels 
of age were piling on his shoulders before youth had quitted 
its pastures. His build of limbs and his features were those 
of the finely-bred English; he had the English taste for 
sports, games, manly diversions; and in the bloom of life, 
under thirty, his head was given to bend. ‘The head bend- 
ing on a tall upright figure, where there was breadth of 
chest, told of weights working. She recollected his open 
look, larger than inquiring, at the introduction to her; and 
it recurred when she uttered anything specially taking. 
What it meant was past a guess, though, comparing it 
with the frank directness of Redworth’s eyes, she saw the 
difference between a look that accepted her and one that 
dilated on two opinions. 


Here is a man of a stripe different from that of 
those who have made up her court. He follows 
her to Italy; they spend many hours together in sun- 
light and in moonlight. Handsome, young, promis- 
ing, aristocratic, and possessed of an ironical aloof- 
ness, he is also persistent enough to compel her 
attention. He is too intelligent to be her slave; too 
sophisticated not to exert an exciting charm. They 
discover a community of tastes, of feelings. 
Against her judgment, against her will, Diana grows 
to love him. And he, tacitly engaged to another, 
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he is, has moments of madness when he is willing to 
toss away the future if he may gain a woman’s heart. 
The only formidable obstacle to their happiness is 
that Diana is still Mrs. Warwick. 

We have by this time become so familiar with the 
variations on the theme of the eternal triangle that 
this particular bit of domestic geometry does not 
need especial attention here; what we are concerned 
with is the way Diana copes with the situation. She 
finds about her a ring of alarming facts and possi- 
bilities: her husband threatens, her inspiration for 
writing wanes (she has taken to authorship), her 
money dwindles, trusted acquaintances are few, so- 
ciety is not yet mollified. Worn by doubts and 
fears, oppressed by a sense of the disorder and in- 
justice of things, she finally yields to Dacier’s im- 
portunities that they leave England and seek happi- 
ness in contented work together where they will not 
be spied upon and gloated over by Mrs. Grundy. 
There is nothing to cavil at (at least, not from a 
literary point of view) in this decision; it indeed 
seems a natural sequence of the events through 
which the heroine has been passing. The trouble 
is that again we do not believe in Diana’s personal- 
ity. We do not see her, cannot feel her presence. 
In vain we extend our hands in the hope of touch- 
ing hers, of offering sympathy, of holding her back 
from a rash venture; she is as elusive as a will-o’- 
the-wisp and almost as impersonal. She is as un- 
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responsive as Pygmalion’s statue before it came to 
life. How can we believe that a great passion 
added to a languor that accompanies a recognition 
of defeat, an unrelieved hopelessness that catches at 
the flimsiest straw, provokes her to this desperate 
step ? 

We agree with Diana that she is about to make 
one of the most dangerous moves which a woman 
can will. To take a tearing bit between her teeth, 
to cut the Gordian knot of legal delay with the edge 
of a radical and irrevocable choice, to erase for- 
ever her name from the visiting lists of respectable 
English matrons—only an overwhelming misery, a 
great attachment, or both can justify such daring. 
In Diana’s tangle of motives, the strongest thread 
is supposed to be love. Yet that love is frayed 
almost to the point of invisibility. Surely we have 
a right to expect that such a woman planning such 
an excursion into the unknown will make at least 
human demonstration of affection; will probably be 
exalted by the poignancy of her sacrifice. But 
Diana’s devotion does not burn with an irrational 
conflagration; it scarcely sends up a curl of smoke. 
Her Irish blood seems congealed. Her gestures, 
her words, her hand surrendered to kisses are alike 
icy. 

True, we accept the necessity of her exercising a 
careful authority in the direction of this affair, but 
there should be more evidence of her struggle for 
equilibrium, of the conflict between two emotions, 
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of the despair that accompanies the assurance that, 
no matter which path she follows, thorns will pierce 
her feet. We look patiently for convincing symp- 
toms of tumult, for indications of the whirl of 
nervous forces, but we are rewarded by finding only 
stiff, jerky sentences. ‘Brain stuff” is substituted 
for heart-throb, and the substitution in such an exi- 
gency can be regarded as nothing other than forced. 
This is a sample of their dialogue: 


“But see me as I am,” she said; she faltered it through 
her direct gaze on him. 

“With chains to strike off? Certainly; it is done,” he 
replied. 

“Rather heavier than those of the slave-market. I am 
the heaviest of burdens. It means that your enemies, per- 
sonal—if you have any, and political—you have numbers, 
will raise a cry. ... Realize it. You may still be my 
friend. I forgive the bit of wildness.” 


The last two sentences are, in the circumstances, 
utterly improbable; the structure of Diana’s last 
speech preposterous. Fancy a woman in her stress 
of feeling paying such close attention to balance and 
parentheses! 

The outcome of their unconventional determina- 
tion also swings too near the border of the fairy 
tale. A day for elopement is set. At the ap- 
pointed hour Dacier waits impatiently at the rail- 
road station; Diana does not arrive. For at the 
correct moment necessary to save her from the con- 
sequences of burning her bridge, the faithful Red- 
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worth, an unwitting deus ex machina, appears at 
her door with a telegram from Lady Dunstane, who 
is seriously ill. Whereupon Diana, who just a short 
time before has been swept off her feet by Percy 
Dacier’s unusual vehemence, who has volunteered 
to exile herself with him, to lose England and her 
fair name—she who has been wrought to this pitch 
of emotion decides instantly and without a quiver 
to abandon her lover and go to the bedside of her 
friend. With happiness already in the hollow of 
her hand, she lets it slip through her fingers in order 
to be present at the operation which saves Emmy’s 
life. We do not deny the possibility of this re- 
nunciation; we must be a bit skeptical about its 
impulsiveness. 

Sometime later, after prudence has cooled the 
haste of both Diana and Dacier, occurs the most 
celebrated incident in ‘‘Diana of the Crossways.” 
The heroine, pressed by debts contracted for ex- 
travagances with which she hoped to keep Dacier 
by her, harassed by the fear that the cunning of 
her pen has left her for good and that her income 
will cease, sells to the editor of a London paper a 
highly important State secret that Dacier has been 
so indiscreet as to confide in her. It is a secret 
known only to the Prime Minister, Dacier, and 
Diana; a secret so valuable that the widest political 
and economic disturbances will follow its being 
trumpeted to the world. Dacier’s reserve is melted 
by shame and the prospect of disgrace; he is unable 
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to understand who has been corrupted by the press. 
Diana, pained by his distress and anger, confesses 
to him, offering as excuse for her treachery: “I 
did not imagine it to be a secret of immense, imme- 
diate importance. ... Thad... I had not a sus- 
picion of doing harm, Percy.” 


But it was with hesitation still that he said, “Then you 
betrayed me?” 

“Percy! I had not a suspicion of mischief.” 

“You went straight to this man?” 

[wot thinking . . .” 

“You sold me to a journalist!” 

“IT thought it was a secret of a day. I don’t think you 
—no, you did not tell me to keep it a secret. A word from 
you would have been enough. I was in extremity.” 


How an “astonishingly brilliant’? person like 
Diana can believe that a piece of information for 
which a noted journalist pays her liberally has no 
importance, how she can present as a plea the lack 
of a “suspicion of mischief’ are things which pass 
human understanding. Editors are not in the habit 
of paying so much as two thousand pounds for casual 
stories. 

This of course ends the romance with Dacier, and 
it is Redworth whom, as we have intimated, she 
ultimately marries, after an illness brought on by 
shock and brain exhaustion. We are not surprised 
nor are we satisfied; it has not been proved to us 
that Diana could love Redworth. ‘That she should 


have made so perilous a round before she finds se- 
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curity in a man she can trust and keep; that after 
having dazzled society and known intellectual fel- 
lowship with men like Dannisburgh and Dacier she 
can then settle down with the slow-going, money- 
making Redworth—these do not seem so much the 
deeds of the “heroine of Reality’? as the events of 
a morality enforcing the immemorial text that vir- 
tue is rewarded. And in this last love-making 
Diana speaks more than ever as though she has 
stepped forth from the pages of Godey’s ‘““Lady’s 
Book.” 


His poverty in the pleading language melted her. ‘What 
I cannot do, my best of friends, is to submit to be seated 
on a throne with you petitioning. Yes, as far as concerns 
this hand of mine, if you hold it worthy of you. We will 
speak of that. Now tell me the name of the weed trailing 
along the hedge there.” 


No excess of temperament here! And even he 
seems affected by the cerebral Diana, for we soon 
find them tossing their words quite merrily. She 
says: 


“All that I have had to endure! . . . or so it seems to 
me: it may be my way of excusing myself:—I know my 
cunning in that peculiar art. I would take my chance of 
mixing among the highest and the brightest.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Culpably.” 

“It brings you to me.” 

“Through a muddy channel.” 
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“Your husband has full faith in you, my own.” 

“The faith has to be summoned and buffeted, as we were 
just now on the hill. I wish he had taken me from a cot- 
tage.” 

“You pushed for the best society, like a fish to its native 
sea.” 

“Pray say, a salmon to the riverheads.” 


Did lovers ever talk so? 

Therefore for truth’s sake we reject Diana. We 
cannot believe in her oracular and formal speech, in 
her multitude of spontaneous epigrams and the un- 
labored finish of her phrases. Her love affairs we 
dismiss as having little contact with actuality; her 
two marriages as propelled by creaking machinery. 
That she should have achieved any popularity as a 
writer of fiction is belied by the tardy recognition of 
Meredith’s own genius. Although told that she has 
“a straight nose, red lips, raven hair, black eyes, 
rich complexion, a remarkably fine bust,” we can 
never visualize her, can never understand the men 
who are always throwing themselves at her feet. 
She is throughout as unseen as a sibyl. 

Lest Meredithians aver that these objections only 
go to prove that dull people cannot believe in the 
highly gifted, let us remember that the unprejudiced 
George Moore, who has heard some of the world’s 
best talk, wrote in “The Confessions of a Young 
Man”: “I say that if any one spoke to me in real 
life as she does in the novel, I should not doubt for 
an instant that I was in the company of a lunatic.” 
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Had Shakespeare lived in the second decade of 
the twentieth century he would doubtless have made 
Falstaff the hero of a satirical novel conceived and 
written in the manner, say, of Aldous Huxley. But 
the fat swaggering rascal who is the most humorous 
figure in our literature belongs to the Elizabethan 
Period, when the drama was the fashionable vehicle 
for telling an “‘historie,”’ consequently we must elim- 
inate him from our consideration. 

In the realms of fiction all roads lead, when 
humor is sought, to Charles Dickens. This is not 
to imply that the other great humorists may safely 
be ignored. The English novelists from Fielding 
to Stacy Aumonier have made humor play yeoman 
service; even the intellectual George Meredith con- 
descended to it and wrote some boisterously humor- 
ous scenes in “Evan Harrington.” Possibly we 
may prefer Fielding or Smollett or Sterne—giants 
of the eighteenth century—to the more recent Dick- 
ens. ‘There is a tang, a broadness about the humor 
of the first three that can never be repeated in Eng- 
lish, and as we grow mellow with advancing years 
and feel that groping desire to establish closer touch 
with the mighty dead, we shall loiter through the 
pages of ‘Tom Jones,” “Humphrey Clinker,” and 
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“The Sentimental Journey” with increasing respect 
for the twisting lanes and wide roads of jollity that 
we find in them. Personally, we think the most 
absurd thing ever penned is to be found in “Tris- 
tram Shandy’—the remark of the foolish, dropsical 
scullion who, being told that master Bobby was 
dead, answered: “And so am not I.” 

But for the greatest number of readers Dickens 
is the favorite humorist. There are several reasons 
for this, one of the most legitimate being the fact 
that Dickens so thoroughly enjoyed the creation of 
his host of characters. We know how he laughed 
and cried while he wrote, and we remember Ches- 
terton’s comment that no matter how debased 
Dickens made his villains he demurred to killing 
them. He invented and wrote with such gusto, such 
tolerance, such fine sympathy for all classes of 
people, particularly the oppressed and disinherited, 
that he could not bring himself to be unmerciful to 
any of them. There is a humanity, a clean sturdi- 
ness, a sweetness, even, about his fun which makes 
it gibe more nearly with the taste of the present 
time than does the freer and sometimes more biting 
comedy of earlier novelists. 

Let us mention that Dickens is not noted for wit. 
He is not a Fielding, a Samuel Butler, a Thackeray. 
Without clogging a paragraph by attempting to 
make distinctions between wit and humor—distinc- 
tions that we recognize instinctively—we must point 
out that Dickens was essentially a novelist of and 
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for the people, even by the people, who took him to 
their hearts as they never had taken a story-teller 
before. He was a popular author in the truest con- 
notation of the term, and popular authors are more 
likely to be humorous than witty. He was not— 
no matter how high his reputation or how gracious 
his bearing—the kind of man who forms a delect- 
able center for drawing-room: groups. He was 
probably always uneasy with the aristocratic and the 
wealthy; certainly he failed to describe them ex- 
pertly and to make them in his fiction walk and talk 
in more than puppet manner. For he was the in- 
carnation of the bourgeois spirit of “merrie Eng- 
land.”’ He was a man of London’s streets, familiar 
with its slums, its prisons, its shifts and crudities, 
crimes and vices, its classes up to the higher ones, 
its stifled, patient hopes and its woes. Few men 
have known the metropolis better. He relished its 
inns: their joints of beef and lamb chops, their mugs 
of ale, their tarts, their heartening fires, their jovial 
atmosphere of cameraderie, their portly bonifaces 
and buxom barmaids. (One wonders whether his 
early poverty explains this mature delight in scenes 
of eating and drinking.) 

Therefore only Dickens could have written ‘‘Pick- 
wick Papers,” although we do not gainsay the influ- 
ence of Pierce Egan. ‘‘Pickwick’”’ is a wretchedly 
constructed novel; indeed, it is scarcely to be called 
a novel. Originally intended as a series of papers 
meant to accompany Seymour’s drawings, it became, 
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after the artist’s suicide, a more closely connected 
tale with some concessions to the plan upon which 
it was begun. But the author is entirely responsible 
for the form of Mr. Pickwick as we know him and 
for the character of Mr. Sam Weller, two men who 
have the flavor that only Dickens can impart, who 
enliven the farcical incidents that only Dickens can 
contrive. 

Perhaps our choice of “the most humorous”’ will 
waver for a time between these two. We may read 
almost through the book before we are sure what 
our ultimate decision will be. Pickwick in drab 
tights and black gaiters, rosy of face and benign of 
temper, commands unrivaled less than a third of the 
first volume of the “‘Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club.” During that period and for some hun- 
dreds of pages later, he is inimitable. His appeal 
is almost universal; one can scarcely fancy 4a civi- 
lized man who will not laugh at the founder of the 
Pickwickians. 

The source of our pleasure in him is the truth 
that almost all of us pretend to be what we are not 
—wear masks to conceal sorrow or to hide weak- 
ness. If this pretence covers the serious complica- 
tions of existence (for instance, Leonard Merrick’s 
Picq, who, having just received a telegram bearing 
information of the death of his son at the front, 
must nevertheless go upon the stage and play a 
hero’s part, and who must later deceive his sick wife, 
that she may not know of her son’s death) the plot 
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is tragic; when it hides more trivial affairs the plot 
is comic and the actor performs what is called, in the 
vernacular, “bluff.” Pickwick is a master bluffer 
and so interests all of us. 

Can we forget his address to his fellow clubmem- 
bers, his apparent bravery in the presence of physical 
attack, his attempt to drive a carriage, his pompous 
interference in various love affairs, his deciphering 
of a mysterious inscription on a stone, his bearing 
through the difficulties of the breach-of-promise 
suit? The mere mention of them is calculated to 
give rise to smiles and chuckles. In all English lit- 
erature there is nothing more hugely farcical than 
Pickwick’s trial. 

But after the verdict in the case of Bardell vs. 
Pickwick is rendered, we soon discover that our con- 
cern in the defendant is waning. “There is nothing 
more powerfully humorous than what is called keep- 
ing in comic character,” wrote Hazlitt, and keeping 
in character is just what Pickwick does not do. 
From the time that he enters the Fleet Street Prison 
he becomes less the founder of the learned society 
that bore his name and more a projection of Dick- 
ens’s personality. The comic side of his character 
is overshadowed by the development of an almost 
incredible charity and benevolence, ending in a suf- 
fusion of sentiment that is almost sickly. We are 
annoyed, then dismayed to see that this very god 
of bluff stands on feet of clay; to see him degen- 
erate from a supremely humorous presentation to 
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a sniffing uplifter and dispenser of good cheer. 
Protesting but helpless, we watch the transforma- 
tion. Pickwick is ruined. 

But Sam Weller does not step out of his réle; 
does not surprise us by manifesting undue nobility; 
is consistently the sharp, pugnacious, capable cock- 
ney who amuses from first to last. As soon as his 
name appears upon the page the reader prepares to 
smile or to laugh, and never is he insulted by treach- 
ery on Sam’s part. 

Sam Weller represents an even larger propor- 
tion of humanity than does his master. He stands 
for the omnipresent spirit of gaminerie, the almost 
irrepressible desire on the part of each normal 
grown man to be a mischievous boy, a Puck in golf 
togs. It is one of the best preservatives of sanity; 
one of the none too many things that contribute a 
moiety of gaiety to the ordinary round of habits and 
duties. The impulse to trip the stately bank presi- 
dent, the wish that the overdressed fop may be 
splashed by a passing car, the satisfaction that 
would ensue from pinning a placard upon someone’s 
back, the repressed merriment when some solemn 
humbug encounters exposure, the longing to whoop 
when an underdog gets the better of a precious 
bully, the unholy joy at seeing a “‘sissy’”’ belabored 
by a dirty, despised ragamufiin—are these feelings 
not common to all human beings who have an eye 
for the incongruous and who are not altogether pet- 
rified by dignity? 
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Sam Weller is a gamin who never grows up, a 
Peter Pan among bootblack and men-servants, and 
therefore we cherish for him an affection always re- 
served for those who do not cover themselves with 
veneer. He is simplicity itself, as simple in manner 
and as direct in action as a boy. He is uncompli- 
cated, undiluted masculinity: timorous when in the 
company of the fair sex, belligerent when contra- 
dicted, a good eater, a good drinker, and a good 
fighter, shrewdly observant, a keen judge of charac- 
ter, fond of mixing with his kind but suspicious of 
those who set up to be superior, always faithful to 
his master. 

His fidelity to Mr. Pickwick is the more notable 
when it is compared with his quick penetration of 
shams and his canny pricking of them where other 
people are concerned. Sam is not blind to his mas- 
ter’s faults. He knows that Pickwick is not quite 
the scholar and gentleman, not quite the doughty or 
diplomatic individual that he thinks he is. But Sam 
winks at these shortcomings. He sees in Mr. Pick- 
wick something more valuable than profound schol- 
arship or correct taste in dress and behavior, and 
that is a kindness of heart and an unselfishness of 
conduct that are rare traits in any generation. 
These keep Sam in his master’s service through for- 
tune good and bad and even induce him to share a 
life in debtor’s prison. For Sam, being boyishly 
masculine, is almost canine in his firmness for pro- 
tecting his master. He realizes that Pickwick’s 
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generosity makes the gentleman an easy prey for 
a designing sharper, and so like a mastiff he stands 
guard over him. Only Sam is too sportive to be 
likened to a mastiff. 

He is, to be sure, not entirely disinterested in his 
service. Grounded upon genuine respect and inar- 
ticulate affection, his diligence and loyalty are to 
some degree to be attributed to Sam’s liking for his 
position. He has an eye upon the main chance, and 
to be a gentleman’s valet is undoubtedly more satis- 
fying and remunerative than to be a boots in a third- 
rate inn. Yet when Mr. Pickwick first makes the 
offer, Sam, with characteristic caution, does not 
jump at the proposal; instead he puts a rapid-fire 
staccato of questions that show the influence of his 
father’s early coaching. 


A sunbeam of placid benevolence played on Mr. Pick- 
wick’s features as he said, “I have half made up my mind 
to engage you myself.” 

“Have you, though?” said Sam. 

Mr. Pickwick nodded in the affirmative. 

“Wages?” inquired Sam. 

“Twelve pounds a year,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“Clothes ?” 

“Two suits.” 

“Work?” 

“To attend upon me; and travel about with me and these 
gentlemen here.” 

“Take the bill down,” said Sam emphatically. “I’m let 
to a single gentleman, and the terms is agreed upon.” 
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We alluded to his father’s coaching, although that 
seems too dignified a term to apply to Mr. Weller, 
senior’s, parental care. The father, engrossed with 
marital difficulties and spending much of his time on 
the road, has shown a cavalier disregard for his 
son’s training. He is, evidently, concerned with 
only three points of Sam’s behavior: he desires him 
to give satisfaction to his master, he delivers earnest 
admonitions against marrying a ‘“‘widder,” and he 
would be quite downcast if his son were to be “‘done”’ 
by anybody, be the “‘wictim of gammon.” Beyond 
these things, the subjects of many grave expositions 
full of extraordinary similes and illustrations, the 
parent has let the boy discover the world for him- 
self. As he informs Mr. Pickwick: “I took a 
good deal o’ pains with his eddication, sir; let him 
run in the streets when he was wery young, and shift 
for his-self. It’s the only way to make a boy 
sharp, sir’—a statement remarkably like that 
made by Dickens’s father after his son became 
celebrated. 

This schooling in the university of the streets has 
indeed made Sam sharp. Like a boy taught to 
swim by being thrown into a creek, he has been 
obliged to struggle against deep waters, strong cur- 
rents, and much débris; has been forced to develop 
keen eyes and ears, strong arms. The environment 
made Sam what he is, and we feel unreasonably 
grateful that he was not reared in more reputable 
surroundings. We want him just as he stands— 
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fearless, impudent, sly on occasion, good-humored, 
sure of himself. We would have him none other 
than the ideal cockney. 

Superficially, the most noticeable accomplishment 
resulting from Sam’s “eddication’” is his speech. 
From his associations he has picked up a vocabulary 
of slang as amazing as that used by Australian sol- 
diers in the Great War. Some of it is unintelligi- 
ble and more is only partly understood. How 
many of us could guess without the context what he 
means by “‘scragging,” ‘‘a queer start,” ‘‘a tile,” 
“‘the twopenny rope”? What is a “touch-and-go”’? 
And what does one do when he “‘draws the blunt ?”’ 
When he calls the fat boy “young dropsy” or the 
weeping Job Trotter a “portable ingine’”’ we feel 
the pith, but why does he call his father ‘‘Prooshan 
Blue?” “Ow-dacious wixin’’ is translatable and so 
is the side-splitting footmen’s ‘“‘swarry,” but what 
are ‘‘fanteegs’’? 

To supplement his dialect he garnishes his sen- 
tences with figures of speech the like of which we 
shall find nowhere else. They come too trippingly 
to his tongue to be anything but unstudied. From 
his father he no doubt derived the habit of using 
rich illustrations and similes, but his own are supe- 
rior in that they are more ready and more apropos. 
The humor in these expressions, for instance, al- 
though neither coarse nor fine, is of that droll kind 
peculiar to the plebeian and enjoyable to the real 
patrician: 
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“Out with it, as the father said to the child, wen 
he swallowed a farden.” 

“If you walley my precious life don’t upset me, 
as the gen’l’m’n said to the driver when they was 
carryin’ him to Tyburn.” 

“Hooroar for the principle, as the moneylender 
said when he wouldn’t renew the bill.” 

“T hope our acquaintance may be a long ’un, as 
the gen’l’m’n said to the fi’ pun’ note.” 

“No, no; regular rotation, as Jack Ketch said 
when he tied the men up.” 

A silent person he describes as ‘dumb as a drum 
with a hole in it.” Of his hen-pecked father he de- 
clares: “I think he’s the Wictim of connubiality, 
as Blue Beard’s domestic chaplain said, with a tear 
of pity, wen he buried him.” 

Lifted from the text, these excerpts do not have 
the original force which the reader of the entire 
story will discover; they still appear picturesque, 
but in a half-puzzling way. Only by examining the 
setting for these remarks can he be sent off into the 
inextinguishable laughter which genuinely great hu- 
morists can arouse. ‘There is more here than slang, 
more than a facility for manufacturing homely com- 
parisons,—there is a sangfroid, a mental daring 
which is unexpected in one of Sam’s antecedents. 
Put together in the right way, as carefully as one 
pieces together a picture puzzle, it is even possible 
to build up from his conversation a kind of philo- 
sophic system. 
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For Sam has looked carefully upon the things 
that transpire about him—has Jooked with an outer 
eye and an inner vision. He has found it expedi- 
ent, in an existence where comfort and even life de- 
pend so much upon how one uses the bits of 
flotsam and jetsam that come one’s way, to permit 
few things to escape his sight. The corners of his 
eyes are well developed. What he has seen he in- 
terprets in his whimiscal fashion, serio-comic, with 
conclusions that are sometimes ludicrous but never 
jejune. When passing with Mr. Pickwick through 
a “crowded and filthy’ street, he makes this com- 
ment: “It’s a wery remarkable circumstance, sir, 
that poverty and oysters always seems to go to- 
gether. What I mean, sir, is, that the poorer a 
place is, the greater call there seems to be for oys- 
ters. Look here, sir; here’s a oyster stall to every 
half-dozen houses. The street’s lined with ‘em. 
Blessed if I don’t think that ven a man’s very poor, 
he rushes out of his lodgings, and eats oysters in 
reg-lar desperation.” In passages like this, Sam 
Weller is speaking for the author, whose most strik- 
ing technical virtue is his eye for details. 

Sam’s knowledge of humanity, acquired through 
much experience, is added to his native shrewdness 
and empowers him to note individuals as accurately 
as he judges the quarter in which they live. Big- 
hearted, trusting Mr. Pickwick may be deceived by 
a false front, but Sam is not easily taken in. Some- 
times his verdicts upon people are so direct that they 
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strike us as being contemporary, and as much Ameri- 
can as English. How clear his eye is can be seen 
from this bit of conversation, taking place during 
the hilarious election contest between the Blues and 


Buffs of Eatanswill: 


“Well, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, as his valet appeared 
at his bed-room door, just as he was concluding his toilet ; 
“all alive today I suppose?” 

“Reg’lar game, sir,” replied Mr. Weller; ‘our people’s 
a col-lecting down at the Town Arms, and they’re a holler- 
ing themselves hoarse already.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Pickwick, “do they seem devoted to their 
party, Sam?” 

“Never see such devotion in my life, sir.” 

“Energetic, eh?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Uncommon,” replied Sam; “I never see men eat and 


drink so much afore. I wonder they an’t afeer’d o’ bustin’.” 


Occasionally Sam is “‘done,’’ but he is never made 
a ‘“‘wictim’’ more than once by the same person. 
One of the most amusing of Sam’s exploits is his en- 
counter with Job Trotter after that sleek rascal had 
tricked him in the affair of the young ladies’ semi- 
nary. ‘To be ever on the watch is a part of Sam’s 
daily occupation. 

The cardinal principle of his philosophy is self- 
respect. He knows that knaves may be found in 
rich attire and gentlemen in rags, and the knowledge 
arms him with a manly democracy that robs rank of 
awe. A gentleman he can instinctively recognize 
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and a gentleman he will serve; a coward or a hypo- 
crite who may have wealth or place in society elicits 
his contempt, sometimes his derision. To him, “a 
man’s a man for a’ that.” He must be sure of 
another’s breeding, his honesty, his warmth of im- 
pulse before he will in any sense feel inferior. A 
supercilious mien can not impose upon him; conde- 
scension arouses a dangerous waggery or active 
hostility manifested with the use of his two fists. 
Sam is peaceful in the main, but some people and 
some things inspire quick ire or imperturbable re- 
fusal of what is demanded. When the landlady of 
the White Hart cries, ‘‘Sam, where’s that lazy, idle 
—why, Sam—oh, there you are; why don’t you an- 
swer?”’ he replies grufly: ‘‘Wouldn’t be gen-teel 
to answer, ’till you’d done talking.” Approached 
by a stranger who seems a little too inquisitive and 
who remarks ‘“‘This is a curious old house of yours,” 
Sam’s return is: “If you’d sent me word you was a 
coming, we’d ha’ had it repaired.” 

Perhaps it is in the ever-memorable trial that 
Sam’s self-assurance causes the highest effect. Re- 
fusing to be intimidated or confused by the bigwigs 
of the court, he answers their questions with such 
tartness that the titters of the audience are turned 
against the judge and the attorneys for the plaintiff. 


“Now attend, Mr. Weller,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, dip- 
ping a large pen into the inkstand before him, for the pur- 
pose of frightening Sam with a show of taking down his 
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answer. “You were in the passage and yet saw nothing 
of what was going forward. Have you a pair of eyes, Mr. 
Weller?” 

“Yes, I have a pair of eyes,” replied Sam, “and that’s 
just it. If they wos a pair o’ patent double million magni- 
fyin’ gas microscopes of hextra power, p’raps I might be 
able to see through a flight o’ stairs and a deal door; but 
bein’ only eyes, you see, my vision’s limited.” 


Such evidence, coming fsom a man of almost me- 
nial station, was so startling and so disconcerting 
that the renowned Buzfuz was obliged to give up 
examining Sam because of “‘the impenetrable stupid- 
ity of the witness.”’ 

Such nonchalance and self-respect are usually the 
properties of men physically fit and ready to assert 
their rights even in the issue of a fistic encounter. 
And Sam is of that type. He does not wear a chip 
upon his shoulder but neither does he step aside 
from a free-for-all. He has a certain Rooseveltian 
softness reinforced with a big stick. Let him sus- 
pect an affront to his master or to himself and he is 
instantly bellicose; his animal spirits seek outlet in 
the old method of adjudicating disputes “man to 
man,” and his biceps become writs and summonses, 
his judge and executioner. There is no vegeta- 
rianism in his dealings with offenders. To us 
moderns, there is something quaintly archaic about 
a man so ready to take off his coat; he seems an in- 
congruity in civilization, and therefore his attitude 
amuses us. Coupled with this humor is a lingering 
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respect for a man so hardy as to exclaim: ‘‘Ain’t 
nobody to be whopped for taking this here liberty, 
sir?” 

This eagerness to “whop’” somebody, it matters 
not whom, to roll up his sleeves preparatory to a 
set-to, is so natural to Sam that he cannot under- 
stand why anyone should object to such a proceed- 
ing or hesitate to pursue a similar line of action. 
One of the things admirable in his master is the way 
that benevolent but eccentric gentleman sometimes 
is moved to the point of violence, and Sam always 
regrets when he, himself, is ordered not to knock 
somebody down. If anyone refuses to fight, he is, 
in Sam’s eyes a poltroon devoid of honor. When 
Winkle (another rollicking bluff) runs away from 
an infuriated army officer, Sam complains con- 
temptuously: ‘He should ha’ stopped and fought 
it out, sir. It wouldn’t take much to settle that 
’ere Dowler, sir.’ And, somehow, we share the 
first opinion; the second is justified by the farcical 
sequel to the quarrel. Also, we wish several times 
that Weller, senior, will follow his son’s counsel as 
to the best way to get rid of the insufferable Mr. 
Stiggins—the hypocritical “shepherd” who is at 
once funny and wrath-provoking. The father 
eventually shows himself worthy such a son. 

Another ingredient in Sam’s philosophy—chiv- 
alry—is closely connected with his gallantry, for it 
is expected that the simple, unsophisticated male of 
the old-fashioned genus will be as tender and con- 
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siderate in his attitude toward women as he is ag- 
gressive in his dealings with men. Usually Sam ful- 
fills expectations. He is diffident where the other 
sex is concerned, except in certain instances where 
his master’s welfare is at stake, as in Pickwick’s 
blundering assault upon the seminary and in Sam’s 
strategic visit to the widow Bardell. When he 
falls in love he proves himself a surprisingly ca- 
pable suitor. Probably no one is more surprised at 
his success than he himself. No reader can forget 
the laborious composition of the “walentine”’ to 
Mary. In this incident Dickens reaches the ut- 
most in humor—the humor that trembles on the 
verge of tears, for there is more genuine pathos in 
Sam’s eager and ignorant effort to please the maid 
of his choice than there is in all the harrowing de- 
tails of prison life as later pictured. In his ardor 
he writes even a bit of poetry—one of the shortest 
poems of the English language. Being convinced 
that one’s name should never be signed to a “‘wal- 
entine,’’ Sam scrawls at the end of his sentiment: 


“Your love-sick 
Pickwick.” 


It is a touch worthy of Cervantes. 

The third feature of Sam's philosophy is his calm 
acceptance of whatever fate serves him. He does 
not combat Kismet; never laments misfortunes. 
If one must climb hills, that develops agility; if one 
must descend into valleys, why, there one may gaze 
at scenery not to be found on elevated land. Stars 
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can be reflected in mud puddles as well as in crysta 
lakes. The best facade to present to the world, he 
has been taught, is that of reasonable stoicism. 
Upon Mr. Pickwick’s half-tolerant remark that 
Sam is “quite a philosopher,” that worthy answers: 
“It runs in the family, I b’lieve, sir. My father’s 
wery much in that line, now. If my mother-in-law” 
(so he designates his stepmother) “‘flies in a pas- 
sion, and breaks his pipe, he steps out and gets an- 
other. Then she screams wery loud, and falls into 
*sterics; and he smokes wery comfortably till she 
comes to again. That’s philosophy, sir, an’t it?” 
In that opinion we concur. Volumes written on 
the subject of indifference to external events have 
not made a plainer case than this homely bit of 
common sense. 

Mary is fortunate in getting for husband such a 
jovial philosopher. Genial, patient, with a cheery 
word for the untoward happening, a multitude of 
mirth-provoking similes to clear away the dust of 
domestic friction; a man respected by his neighbors 
and relied upon by his master, a man whom she 
could laugh at, as well as love—such a husband is 
not always to be found even in so-called better 
society. They must have lived happily ever after 
—these and the two sons whom Sam no doubt 
instructed to salute Mr. Pickwick as the most vener- 
able man in all the world, to allow no one to impose 
upon them, and, above all, when they grew up to 
beware of “‘widders.” 
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Had not Frank Norris’s life been prematurely cut 
short he would probably be spoken of today as 
America’s greatest novelist. No one writing in 
this country in his generation took authorship more 
seriously and no one in that time produced better 
fiction; few came near rivaling his. Read what he 
has to say in “Responsibilities of the Novelist” and 
you will discover how honest were his aims and how 
impatient his opinion of those who, for the sake of 
popularity and money, pandered to an unenlight- 
ened public which they were at no pains to educate 
into correct standards of literary taste. “Is it not 
in Heaven’s name essential that the people hear, 
not a lie, but the Truth?” he thunders. And so 
when we read ‘“The Octopus” we anticipate finding 
a Zolaesque masterpiece in realism, very likely dis- 
agreeable, that will reveal as by a dissecting flash 
of lightning our national life in the McKinley 
Period. 

Nothing is further from the truth, nor are we at 
all disappointed at finding that the book is not a 
more or less harrowing visit to a social morgue. 
It is, we may remember, the first of a trilogy meant 
to form the Epic of the Wheat; the second is the 
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better-known “Pit”; the third would (so we are in- 
formed by Frank Norris himself) have been called 
“The Wolf.’ These three books were to have told 
the allegory of grain’s mastery of man; how it, in- 
animate as it is, can unroll the long chart of human 
miseries and joys, can read a summons to life and 
death, love and hate; how, indeed, it controls not 
only our physical growth but also our spiritual stat- 
ure. In “The Octopus’ we see wheat raised in Cal- 
ifornia and precipitating a mortal struggle between 
the farmers and the Pacific and Southwestern Rail- 
road; in ““The Pit” we are caught up by the frenzy 
of buying and selling in the grain exchange of Chi- 
cago; in “The Wolf” the intention was to have a 
cargo of wheat bring relief to starving Europeans. 
The last volume was not written. 

We are concerned in this chapter with a small 
part of “The Octopus.” It is not so well written 
as “The Pit” although it seems to us a much better 
story. It has many amateurish faults that one 
often finds in first novels, although this was not 
Norris’s first. It is incoherent; there are palpable 
violations of unity; the characters are types rather 
than individuals; there are errors of style and a lack 
of conviction in some of the arguments he proposes; 
above all, there is a want of restraint in tone that 
betrays the immature artist. But compared with 
it, “The Pit,” familiar through stage and photo- 
drama, is a precisely done work that lacks the sweep- 
ing gestures of inspiration. 
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‘“‘The Octopus” is, we repeat, a good story, as ex- 
citing as anything now being offered in current mag- 
azines and books. Norris was at his best with 
bright pigments which he splashed and daubed upon 
his canvas to produce stirring effects. “The Octo- 
pus” is a breath-taking panorama. Disjointed as 
it is, it has epic quality. It is thronged with un- 
forgettable events and people; assassinations, a 
pitched battle, a hair-raising race between men in 
locomotives, the spell of the dazzling desert and 
the intoxication of aromatic breezes, wealth become 
poverty and honor become dishonor, political war, 
poets seeking the soul of California, struggling im- 
migrants, college men turned revolutionary, cor- 
poration tyrants, priests, bad men with careless re- 
volvers, gamblers, drunkards, the greatest lover in 
fiction—in short, a throbbing, dynamic, colorful 
narrative that so far as interest is concerned is sur- 
passed by no other American novel of literary value. 

The saga of the greatest lover is told in prose so 
sensuous that we are reminded at once of Keats. 
Indeed, it becomes so poetic that some of it is pre- 
cariously near “‘fine writing.”’ But the readers of 
a quarter century ago did not so generally look 
askance at sentimental passages and purple patches; 
they were accustomed to get “heart-throbs” from 
such material. Frank Norris, brought up in that 
tradition, did not in “The Octopus’ revolt against 
it so far as he would have intime. We do not mean 
that he offends by a tearful display of emotion or 
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crass bid for feeling, but merely that, realist as he 
was, his theory of novel writing permitted him to 
make his realism attractive rather than ugly. 

His theory was that as in life romance and truth 
are not two things separated by a sharp line of cleay- 
age but are to be found ever in close union, so in fic- 
tion meant to imitate life one must represent them as 
closely allied, even identical. That is why ‘The 
Octopus” is not spotted and pocked with French 
realism. Norris’s brand is American: shot through 
with veins of idealism and high resolves until even 
the realistic paragraphs become symbolic. ‘“The 
Octopus” is not so much a story of California as it 
is a parable of the life of the United States in the 
late nineties; a parable of the resistance of the striv- 
ing poor who were exploited by monopolies and gov- 
erned by corrupt judiciaries and legislatures. 

Vanamee is the greatest lover. Perhaps the 
phrase needs definition. We apply it to him not 
as it would be used to describe Lothario or Don 
Juan or Casanova; he is of quite different caliber. 
We are not taking toll of conquests or accounting 
broken hearts; we have no present interest in the 
philanderer par excellence. Our greatest lover is 
selected on the score that his intense devotion marks 
the highest experience of love as narrated in the 
history of the English novel. 

Much of it can be scoffed at by the Young Intel- 
lectuals who like to know all that is evil in their 
heroines and heroes. They will be challenged by 
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Angéle and Vanamee, neither of whom walks upon 
the earth. They are creatures among humanity but 
not of it. They are so wraith-like, so constructed 
of the tissue of dreams, that their value may seem 
almost mythical. To them, love between man and 
woman is an everlasting thing not to be daunted by 
the fellest strokes of fortune nor slain by the scim- 
itar of death; to them it is the most potent spiritual 
envelope in the universe. They have none of the 
glamor of carnality, none of the questionable odor 
of redclay. They are so simple, so pure, so blended 
in each other that after reading a dozen sultry 
“Flaming Youths” we vow that their idyll comes to 
us like a breath of pine-laden air across a New Eng- 
land lake. 

In the nineties a writer could idealize a woman 
without fear of too much mockery. The boule- 
versement of the feminine had not then begun; men 
knew less of women, heard less about equal rights, 
read less of W. L. George, associated with fewer 
of the sex in business routine, and consequently were 
still somewhat in the dark and were prone to think 
of woman on the whole as mysterious. She might 
still be addressed in polished verse and admired 
from a distance. She was at that time supposed 
to be free from contaminating knowledge and curi- 
osity as to sex. We mention these things only as 
explanation that Frank Norris was creating in 
Angéle Varian not a figment of moonshine, but a 
type of heroine very much in favor in the days when 
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we were storming San Juan Hill and, moreover, a 
type of girl who, even to us if we consider her train- 
ing and paradisiac surroundings, does not in the 
slightest transgress the law of veracity in fiction. 

Vanamee, also, is a figure we can accept at first 
with no hesitancy. He is exactly the kind of man 
to fall in love with Angéle. Most males, even of 
that more starched period, would have been fright- 
ened by her aloofness, her unearthly qualities. But 
Vanamee, being a poet in living if not in words, was 
born to meet and understand and worship such as 
she. They could speak to each other in a tongue 
alien to other people. They were two children who 
found each other in a garden of unreality and who, 
bewildered and distressed by fennel and rue, clung 
to each other until Death walked by night. It was 
Vanamee’s passionate love for beauty abstract, his 
loathing of what he interpreted as ugly, his scanning 
of the stars and his wonder at the noiseless turbu- 
lence of the going down of the sun, his fealty to the 
moonrise and the abandon of scented flowers; his 
monastic virtue and restless strength that impelled 
him, like a tired boy saying his prayers, to pillow 
his head in Angéle’s arms and await there rest and 
peace. Instead, the tragedy—and he was left stand- 
ing alone on the seashore of the worlds, whence he 
cried brokenly into infinity. 

We meet him in the unique first chapter of ‘“The 
Octopus,’”’ where by means of Presley’s bicycle tour 
Norris maps for us the country in which the action 
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is to take place. Vanamee, then about thirty-five, 
is temporarily in service as a shepherd. “He was 
very lean and spare... . His hair was very black 
and rather long. A pointed beard covered his chin, 
growing straight and fine from the hollow 
cheeks. . . . To Presley’s morbidly keen obser- 
vation, the general impression of the shepherd’s face 
was intensely interesting. It was uncommon to an 
astonishing degree. Presley’s vivid imagination 
chose to see in it the face of an ascetic, of a recluse, 
almost that of a young seer. So must have ap- 
peared the half-inspired shepherds of the Hebraic 
legends, the younger prophets of Israel, dwellers in 
the wilderness, beholders of visions, having their 
existence in dreams, talkers with God, gifted with 
strange powers.” 

Unfortunately, this is the portrait that remains 
longest in our memory. We say unfortunately be- 
cause most readers of the book will, if questioned 
about Vanamee’s character, reply most readily and 
with considerable confidence that he was a mystic. 
The result is that we think of him as having been 
always a man set apart; that even when an infant he 
must have been uncanny and that as a youth he 
spent most of his time in unhealthful mooning. 
This is a mistaken view. Vanamee is not so easily 
tagged; is, in truth, one of the most complex persons 
of the printed page. He was an extraordinary 
mixture, but it is quite apparent that at the core he 
was simply an idealist who, propelled by cogs of 
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chance and character, went through a cycle in which 
he was also imbued with materialism, religious pes- 
simism, and finally mysticism. Sixteen years before 
we first see him he must have been an almost normal 
American youth, spending a college vacation on Los 
Muertos, having his philosophy of adjustment to 
externals, a good student but fond of out-of-door 
labor on the ranch, able to hold-his own in herding 
cattle, pitching hay, digging ditches, mending fences, 
riding the range, living close to nature, “eating full, 
drinking deep, sleeping dreamlessly.” Surely it 
was no token of mysticism that he had found time to 
ride every evening to the garden of the old Mission, 
the rendezvous with Angéle Varian, with whom he 
has fallen irrevocably in love. 

We are not surprised at his ardor, for Angéle 
must have been “beautiful almost beyond expres- 
sion,” her “hair of gold hanging in two straight 
plaits on either side of her face, making three-cor- 
nered her round, white forehead; her wonderful 
eyes, violet blue, heavy lidded, with their astonish- 
ing upward slant toward the temples, the slant that 
gave a strange, oriental cast to her face, perplexing, 
enchanting. He remembered the Egyptian fulness 
of the lips, the strange balancing movement of her 
head upon her slender neck. . . . Never had he 
seen a girl more radiantly beautiful, never a beauty 
so strange, so troublous, so out of all accepted stand- 
ards: 

To complete the picture, let us quote one of the 
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settings. This is part of a description of the Seed 
ranch, on which Angéle had been born and where 
she had lived sixteen secluded years: “...a 
unique and beautiful stretch of five hundred acres, 
planted thick with roses, violets, lilies, tulips, iris, 
carnations, tube-roses, poppies, heliotrope—all man- 
ner and description of flowers, five hundred acres of 
them, solid, thick, exuberant. . . . toward the mid- 
dle of the summer, the sight of these half thousand 
acres royal with color—vermilion, azure, flaming 
yellow—was a marvel. When an east wind blew, 
men on the streets of Bonneville, nearly twelve miles 
away, could catch the scent of this valley of flowers, 
this chaos of perfume.” 

And as to their meetings in the garden: “. . . in 
the midst of the gentle perfumes of the garden, the 
perfumes of magnolia flowers, of the mignonette 
borders, of the crumbling walls, there expanded a 
new odour, or the faint mingling of many odours, 
the smell of the roses that lingered in her hair, of 
the lilies that exhaled from her neck, of the helio- 
trope that disengaged itself from her hands and 
arms, and of the hyacinths with which her little feet 
were redolent. And then suddenly it was her- 
sel a 

All of this (and there is much more of it) is 
sheer romance, sheer poetry, but it is the poetry of 
Keats and Chopin and Dunsany. It is removed 
from fustian only by the degree of ecstasy it mani- 
fests and by the worthiness of the subject. If most 
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of us would attempt such a style the outcome would 
rightfully be termed claptrap. Norris could use it 
because he was a shameless genius drunk with 
fancies which had not, luckily, been tutored by rule 
and abashed by precept. ‘The chapters in which 
Vanamee’s story is told establish Norris’s kinship 
with Emily Bronté, and although a sob lies at the 
bottom of their lyricism, they are as far removed 
from the maudlin as is the electric passion of 
“Wuthering Heights.” The difference is that 
Angéle and Vanamee bring us close to tears, even 
in their time of happiness, for they converse with 
us in the age-old voice of youth weaving its own 
enchantment, at once magical and awful. Their 
history is spun of rainbow gossamers; ‘“‘Wuthering 
Heights” of shreds of tempest. 

Through that one summer they love, coming to 
the garden of the Mission and sitting side by side, 
lost in quiet reveries and rendered speechless by the 
sense of nearness and content. Less profane love 
the world has never seen; to match its sentimental 
aspect we must go back to the tapestried chronicles 
of the Middle Ages,—to Aucassin and Nicolette, to 
Romeo and Juliet, to Pelleas and Melisande. Its 
spirit is as alien to the characteristic American as 
Shelley’s poetry is to the characteristic man of af- 
fairs. It seems to have been transplanted from the 
old world—the world of patios, lace mantillas, 
eluded duennas, and exaggerated chivalry—and be- 
cause California was not entirely divorced from 
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Spanish conventions and memories, it is all the more 
convincing. These young people—the maiden of 
the flowers and the scholar of the open fields— 
meet, kiss, and confide their amazement at life the 
while they hold hands and watch the shadows of the 
pear trees. Perhaps Poe’s angels, ‘“‘not half so 
happy in heaven,” also envy these two, for the idyll 
is interrupted by a hideous crime and the unsung 
song of songs expires in a glare of horror. Within 
a year Angéle dies in giving birth to a child. Be- 
fore her grave is filled, Vanamee is far away, spur- 
ring to the south. 

The second part of his life is for us more impor- 
tant that the first. Many men have loved and lost, 
some as cruelly as he, but Vanamee’s attitude hence- 
forth establishes a preéminence in fiction. At first 
his grief is so poignant that he can find surcease only 
in tireless activity, in riding, in risks, in exposure 
to hunger and thirst and desert sun. He roams to 
the southeast. He lives ascetically, nomadically, but 
ever he craves a natural beauty to fill the empty 
niche in his heart: the haunting beauty of far-flung 
Spanish towns with names whose music doubtless 
pleases his ear—Navajo, Quijotoa, Uintah, Sonora, 
Laredo, Uncompahgre. And ever his eyes turn 
upon the landscape, “‘the open, heat-scourged round 
of desert; the mesa, like a vast altar, shimmering 
purple in the royal sunset; the still, gigantic moun- 
tains, heaving into the sky from lost cafions; the 
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gotten, down there, far off, below the horizon.” 

He seeks escape—escape from thought. The 
pain of his loss is intolerable. It burns, aches, 
tortures him to the verge of madness. Like an 
anchorite goaded by a thorn in the flesh, he seeks to 
flagellate his brain and muscles with hunger, with 
hot miles of travel, with constant peril by day and 
solitary watching by night. He communes with the 
sagebrush, crushes the camas flower, sleeps on the 
sand, withers under the red hell of noon; but at 
night he has not forgotten. Recollections of per- 
fumes and soft arms will not down. ‘They scourge 
him to gauntness, whip him to despair. And so, 
parched of mouth and soul, he must return at inter- 
vals to Los Muertos, there to keep vigil in the gar- 
den by the grave. Love has its sackcloth and ashes, 
its wailing place. 

Much solitude turns a man’s meditations towards 
God, and it is not surprising that Vanamee begins 
to grope with one of the insoluble riddles of our 
universe—the riddle propounded in the sonorous 
Book of Job. Why do the innocent suffer and why 
are the guiltless contemned? Why do the iniqui- 
tous flourish as the bay tree and the wicked prosper 
in fat living? Why does the sun shine and why 
the rain fall on just and unjust alike? Where are 
the mercy and the wisdom of God? 

From the crucible of emotion Vanamee cannot 
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pour the gold of faith. He knows that his flowers 
have been poisoned and his love polluted and he asks 
bitterly, Why? For what purpose these bitter 
draughts of brackish experience? Angéle, stainless 
and pure, done to death and the criminal unpun- 
ished, unknown; a sweet love blackened and the vio- 
lator at liberty. Where is divine justice? Why 
did this thing happen to him? How could God 
permit it? Nay, can there be a God when such 
things are done, for if there be a God, would He 
not interfere from Heaven, take the part of the 
innocent, protect them from harm? 

When he goes to the good Father Sarria and re- 
ceives from the priest the usual consolations of the 
religious—the doctrine of patience, the hope of a 
reunion in the hereafter—Vanamee rebels. Had 
he been a mystic he would have found peace within 
himself; would have been nourished by memories; 
would have accepted pain and death as unrecognized 
blessings; would have smoothed away the doubts 
and allayed the heartaches of this life by a rapt con- 
templation of a perfect life to come. But this is 
just what he cannot do. He is not a religious 
mystic, he is a lover. He is not a visionary, he is 
a compound of the idealist with the sensuous but 
clean-minded materialist. 

For this reason he is not content with the priest’s 
belief in another existence nor can he find any tran- 
quillity in the thought that he may some day see 
Angéle in the spirit. He does not want her.soul— 
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he wants her as she was in the garden: imperfect, 
earthly, but human. He desires no celestial appa- 
rition; he longs for a terrestrial girl of flesh and 
blood. Because he is a lover he will not understand 
that the things we call real are only the symbols, 
the ideas of reality. The priest, sympathetic but 
in a way detached, can assure Vanamee that the 
real part of Angéle is still alive and will never die; 
the bereaved replies that he is not satisfied with 
vague and intangible possibilities. ‘But the touch 
of her hand was real, the clasp of her arms about 
my neck was real. Oh,” he cried, shaken with a 
sudden wrench of passion, “give those back to me. 
Tell your God to give those back to me—the sound 
of her voice, the touch of her hand, the clasp of 
her dear arms, real, real, and then you may talk 
to me of Heaven.” 

He goes on into excitement almost hysterical, 
almost blasphemous, and the burden of his clamor to 
the priest is “Tell your God to give her back to 
me,” until Sarria, believing that he is dealing with 
a mind almost diseased and subject to an halluci- 
nation, nods off to sleep. 

Vanamee, left alone, goes into the church, kneels 
before the altar, prays—prays for an Answer. ‘To 
him has come the sudden resolution that he will 
have no rest until he has evoked that Answer from 
beyond the gulf fixed between two worlds. He 
shall have some communication with his lost love, 
shall see her or hear her or feel the light move- 
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ment of her fingers upon his head. Surely if he 
prays here to the Virgin, the Mater Dolorosa whose 
heart is big enough to enshrine the sorrows of the 
world; if he prays to the Christ upon the Cross, the 
agonizing Man of Pities; if he petitions the Saints 
and the Omnipotent, they will understand his 
hunger, cool his fever, still his tumultuous unrest by 
granting liberty to a Voice to speak from beyond 
the silence and the dark. So he concentrates his 
whole energies upon begging for and listening to an 
Answer. 

He has the more hope for success because he pos- 
sesses an occult power of being able to summon dis- 
tant people or even animals by merely thinking of 
them. He has practised this mental telepathy upon 
his sheep, forcing them to come although they did 
not hear him speak orally, also upon Presley and 
upon the priest, who is somewhat dubious of Vana- 
mee’s right to exercise the weird faculty. If on this 
ground which Angéle and he knew so well and which 
they by their devotion had made holy, he will call 
to her with all his mind and all his heart and all 
his soul, surely she will manifest some sign of hay- 
ing heard. But there is no Answer. 

Yet he will not give up. He goes into the gar- 
den, throws himself upon Angéle’s grave, caresses 
its grass with his lips. “The pent-up grief of nearly 
twenty years rose again within his heart, and over- 
flowed, irresistible, violent, passionate.’ Disor- 
dered almost to a stage of dementia, he appeals now 
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to the girl herself to come to him. He is no more 
a mystic than was Heathcliff, terrifying us by open- 
ing Catherine Linton’s coffin. He is a lover, always. 
His nerves vibrate as quickly to the mere sugges- 
tion of lips and arms and hands as they once 
quivered to touch and perfume, and as they always 
respond to sense impressions. Vanamee is an ideal- 
ist, not a mystic; an idealist whose quest is beauty— 
beauty of the skies, of the wide stretches of sand 
and stone, of the freshness of water, the peace of 
valleys and the majesty of hills; beauty drenched in 
flowers and embroidered with stars. This beauty 
he had found incarnate in Angéle Varian, and her 
he had loved because he must, because she was to 
him the very essence of life. Passion for her was 
the expression of an instinct for self-preservation. 
To lose her was to lose himself. 

He is an idealist in revolt, an imperial will set- 
ting up the standard of rebellion against the very 
organization of life and death. Neither appals 
him; both inspire his resistance. Is not love 
stronger than death? Is not his occult power mas- 
ter of the more ordinary phenomena of life? If 
he combines them, can he not cause the grave to 
open, the silence to become vocal? Can he not 
stay the inevitable, bridge the uncrossed chasm? 

Then in that garden holding the ashes of Angéle 
Varian something happens. While he stands await- 
ing the Miracle, he is drawn strangely to the north 
where lie the Seed ranch and Angéle’s home. He 
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moves in that direction, stops, returns to the grave, 
is again impelled mysteriously northward. Once, 
twice, three times he is driven by this influence. 
But, fighting it, he turns again to the grave and his 
prayers. Rigid with effort, he calls and calls 
again. 


Suddenly Vanamee returned to himself with the abrupt- 
ness of a blow. His eyes opened. He half raised himself 
from the ground. Swiftly his scattered wits readjusted 
themselves. Never more sane, never more himself, he rose 
to his feet and stood looking off into the night across the 
Seed ranch. 

“What was it?” he murmured, bewildered. 

He became thoroughly master of himself again, matter-of- 
fact, practical, keen. 

But just so sure as his hands were his own, just so sure 
as the bark of the pear tree was rough, the mouldering adobe 
of the Mission walls damp—just so sure had Something 
occurred. 


This event is significant not so much because of its 
psychic interest as because it marks for Vanamee the 
turning-point from a mixed materialism to a fervent 
mysticism. From this solemn moment his ever- 
recurring trust is that the Something may material- 
ize; that his transcendent efficacy in reaching beyond 
time and space may permit him a sight or a touch 
of Angéle. His eyes are now turned ever upward 
and his heart may chant a slow pean of hope. 
Somewhere in the stilly blue, he is assured, his love 
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is waiting, is wishing to be summoned, is watching 
him with infinite longing. Gone the preoccupation 
with flowers and hidden cities, gone the search for 
physical beauty, the wanderings on the bank of 
Lethe, and in their place the ambition to absorb self 
into the spirit world. Up to this time he has been 
vigorous in the affirmation of life; now his one 
thought is to deny it. His great love has completed 
the cycle and carried him into the rarest atmosphere 
of mysticism. 

That this is what happens to him is quite apparent 
in the next episode in which, months later, he makes 
use of his telepathic authority. In this interval his 
faith increases; he is almost confident that the Vision 
will come nearer to him. Night after night he 
waits for it, and night after night he feels it, filmy, 
elusive, faint, approaching ever closer. “Come to 
me, come te me,” is his murmur, his unceasing 
prayer. “Let me see you again—again.” At 
last 


From out this life of flowers, this world of colour, this 
atmosphere oppressive with perfume, this darkness clogged 
and cloyed, and thickened with sweet odours, she came to 
him. She came to him from out of the flowers, the smell 
of the roses in her hair of gold, the aroma and the imperial 
red of the carnations in her lips, the whiteness of the lilies, 
the perfume of the lilies, and the lilies’ slender, balanc- 
ing grace in her neck. Her hands disengaged the scent 
of the heliotrope. The folds of her scarlet gown gave 
off the enervating smell of poppies. Her feet were redolent 
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of hyacinth. She stood before him, a Vision realized—a 
dream come true. She emerged from out the invisible. 
He beheld her, a figure of gold and pale vermilion, redolent 
of perfume, poised motionless in the faint saffron sheen of 
the new-risen moon. 


Coming to himself, Vanamee finds that Father 
Sarria is standing beside him. The priest says that 
he, too, has seen Angéle, but not Vanamee’s Angele. 
What they had both seen was the somnambulistic fig- 
ure of the daughter, now grown to the young maid- 
enhood of nineteen years. The ascetic’s ardent con- 
centration had summoned her forth from sleep, and 
unawakened she had walked before him in the gar- 
den where her mother had brought him innocent 
bliss. But the awe-struck man does not heed the 
priest, does not care whether it be mother or 
daughter, for into his heart has come a great calm 
and before his eyes the great riddle has been solved. 

Life never stops, never ends! This is the answer 
to his questioning, his doubt, his frenzy. . It goes 
on and on—materially as well as spiritually. Mat- 
ter cannot be destroyed. The parent gives up life 
but the child lives; the seed is dissolved in the earth 
but the plant rises from its decay. 

Turning southward he suddenly flings up his arms 
with an exultant outcry. Before him, on all sides 
of him, stretching to seemingly illimitable horizons, 
is wheat, nothing but wheat. The earth, barren 
and apparently lifeless in winter, is now green with 
life. And then the knowledge of God comes to him 
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and with it the persuasion of immortality. Seeds, 
death, life, mortality, immortality, time, eternity— 
these immense concepts resolve themselves into co- 
herent, logical syllogisms. Here is the proof of 
resurrection, and something even beyond that, more 
mystical than that. For in a full surge of reason 
and feeling it becomes clear to him that even the 
elements of which the body is composed can never 
die, that they go into the earth, mix with the con- 
stituents of the soil, and help form and nourish 
new forms of life. He apprehends intuitively the 
idea long ago expressed so simply by Omar: 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled 
That every hyacinth the garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 


Thus Vanamee stills the tempest that had been 
brewing during years of anguish. ‘The ancients 
deified wheat; he makes of it a symbol of the vic- 
tory over death and the grave, the demonstration 
of Angéle’s existence. What need of further ecsta- 
sies in the garden where she sleeps? She is not 
there: she is in the wheat, in her daughter, in the 
blooming mignonette and poppies, in all beauty, in 
all things living, and there he may find her. 

We may, if we so wish, read Vanamee’s story as 
an allegory of the life of the average young Ameri- 
can. But even though we do not care so to find 
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secret significance between the lines, we may not 
withhold from his romance the fullest measure of 
respect and sympathy. The charm of heroine and 
hero, their constancy, their tragedy, the supreme 
devotedness of a lover who would not only not for- 
get but who would also scale even the ramparts of 
Death to get a sign from his beloved—these com- 
pose a love story ‘“‘deeper than the depth of waters 
stilled at even.” ‘‘It was,’ writes Norris, ‘one of 
those legendary passions that sometimes occur, 
idyllic, untouched by civilisation, spontaneous as the 
growth of trees, natural as dew-fall, strong as the 
firm-seated mountains.” 


THE MOST MEMORABLE 
CHILDREN 


Most of the children of whom we have read have 
vanished without trace, faded into a Maeterlinckian 
limbo of half-seen spectres, or been remembered as 
freaks. If, without letting our eyes wander over 
the fiction shelves in the library or in other ways 
assisting treacherous memories, we conjure up the 
faces of storied children, how many can we muster ? 
The immortal Cinderella and Red Riding Hood, of 
course, with all the bright galaxy of fairyland’s pop- 
ulation. But if we exclude these, as we must, from 
our range of inquiry, who remain? Perversely 
enough, Eva and Topsy crowd through the mists: 
the golden-haired one remembered for an unearthly 
pallor and a death-bed scene accompanied, on the 
stage, with many disturbing creaks of pulleys; the 
latter as a restless pickaninny with the famous 
phrase about “just growed.” We dismiss them 
summarily as types smelling of contact with the foot- 
lights. Jim Hawkins smiles through the flash of 
cutlasses, the turquoise of a tropic sea, the glint of 
pieces of eight and then is seen no more. Master 
Davy Copperfield, bullied by Murdstones and 
schoolfellows and tutors merges into Mr. David 
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Copperfield, lover, husband, man of affairs; in the 
process of growth he loses for us some of the sharp 
outlines of boyhood. According to the tradition 
of the American novel, we should be as intimate 
with Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn as though they 
played behind our neighbor’s fence, yet when we 
hear a lecture on Mark Twain we discover that by 
some devious means these boys have grown less real 
with the passing of the years and that we have for- 
gotten much of how they looked and talked and 
acted. Penrod, Sam, Ramsey Milholland—these 
youngsters, recent as they are, have already begun 
to close the pages of their volumes upon themselves, 
for they linger in our minds as just so many more 
literary Peck’s Bad Boys, driven by an awful neces- 
sity to commit mischievous tricks fourteen hours out 
of the day. Little Nell, like Eva, has some associa- 
tion with a death-bed scene intended to be utterly 
pathetic, and in addition with a high example of 
Victorian love for family. Little Lord Fauntleroy 
has become so attenuated that, after the manner of 
the Cheshire cat, nothing remains of him but collar 
and curls. Oliver Twist’s preternatural innocence 
amid criminal environment long ago attacked our 
credulity. 

Where are the children of yesteryear? We have 
enumerated in order not governed by time of entry, 
the boys and girls who, after some effort, we sum- 
moned from regions of dusty alcoves and cushioned 
window seat, and to none of them may we grant 
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three dimensions. They are unreal, disembodied, 
partially forgotten. Is it, then, so difficult a matter 
for an author to make children unforgettable? 
Are the characters of very young persons less suc- 
cessfully delineated than those of adults? After 
some reflection, we reply in the affirmative. 

There are several reasons for the difficulty. In 
the first place the writer is probably mature enough 
to have lost the point of view of the child; he writes 
of scenes and events and people as he thinks a child 
should interpret or understand them, not as it does. 
Owing to this tendency, his perspective becomes 
awry. Hoping to become playful, he attains an 
elephantine clumsiness; desiring to be naive he 
waxes silly. He has children act and talk as they 
never did on land orsea. He exaggerates, he over- 
steps the “‘modesty of nature.’ The poor puppets 
speak too wisely or too foolishly; are too noble or 
too impish; understand too much or understand too 
little. It is a rare gift, indeed, which permits to a 
grown-up that insight by means of which he views 
the world through a child’s eyes; Robert Louis 
Stevenson exhibits it in “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses.’ Of course if the writer be a child, the 
result is delightful—witness the popularity of Daisy 
Ashford and Hilda Conkling. 

Another reason is the extreme complexity—or 
shall we say simplicity?—of the child’s nature. 
Who can fathom the little person’s heart? Assess 
his gratitude, plumb the depths of his juvenile de- 
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spairs, appreciate his fondness for this person, his 
antipathy to that, still his sobs, weigh his joy, under- 
stand his shocks as society rings him slowly about? 
Intelligence tests, metric scales, professors of ethics 
—these are no aid in measuring a child’s soul. The 
babe may be wiser than the sage; he trails clouds 
of glory; he inherits visions soon to pale. A con- 
scientious author must be appalled at the prospect 
of putting children into print. Only masters can 
do it. In some of Chekhov’s or Katherine Mans- 
field’s tales, for example, we get fugitive glimpses 
into the heights and depths of child life, but those 
moments are pricelessly rare. 

Still a third cause for the failure of which we 
write is the author’s inclination to trim his sails to 
popular opinion. One generation demands that the 
boy be clothed in blue velvet with starched cuffs 
and collars and that pious precepts come easily to 
his tongue. Mark Twain, sensing, perhaps, public 
acceptance of Emerson’s wish for American inde- 
pendence in literature, and being essentially demo- 
cratic, anyway, shaped his boys intuitively to suit 
ideals of a democracy just becoming self-conscious. 
Booth Tarkington reflects the contemporary con- 
ception of American boyhood—breezy, alert, self- 
confident, inventive. Of course, any desire to cor- 
respond with public taste is likely to result in a shad- 
ing of portraiture, and this too frequently happens. 

It is no small pleasure, therefore, to call before 
us four children in English fiction (or is it Ameri- 
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can?) whom we visualize clearly—two of them 
being, in our sight, the most memorable within the 
covers of books. Marvelously enough, all four 
come from the pen of the same novelist—Henry 
James. We exclaim over this not only because the 
quartet is the production of one man, but also be- 
cause that man is James, whom we may always have 
feared as a “psychological novelist.” How many 
times have we been told that “Henry James wrote 
fiction like psychology and his brother, William 
James, wrote psychology like fiction!” This has 
possibly frightened some of us from his works. 
And yet, assert as we may that he is at his worst 
unreadable, that he is imitative, that he “played the 
sedulous ape’ to Turgeniev, that he pictured only 
a society now dissolved by explosions following 
I914, we must concede that he is one of the greatest 
artists who ever wrote English, and that his novels 
are among the treasures of our race. ‘True enough, 
we are vexed with some of his tales for their tedious 
refinements; a college freshman would do well to 
select only the ones most easily read. Among these 
are “What Maisie Knew,” “Daisy Miller,” and 
“The Turn of the Screw,” in each of which can be 
found in principal or subordinate role a child or 
children whom we may not forget. 

In “What Maisie Knew”’ the child is a girl who 
vaguely grows up to the threshold of young woman- 
hood—Maisie Farange. Maisie is a pathetic little 
maid cast into a muddle of divorces and re-marriages 
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and trying sensitively to preserve a strict neutrality 
between father and mother. She is a fragile water- 
lily growing in a hothouse of stifling London so- 
ciety. ‘‘Daisy Miller’ offers more by way of comic 
relief; offers it in Randolph, Daisy’s brother of nine 
or ten summers. ‘The child, who was diminutive 
for his years, had an aged expression of counte- 
nance: a pale complexion and sharp little features.” 
He carries in his hand “‘a long alpenstock, the sharp 
point of which he thrust into everything that he 
approached—the flower-beds, the garden-benches, 
the trains of the ladies’ dresses.” It is in Vevey, 
Switzerland, and it is Winterbourne’s first meeting 
with the ‘“‘urchin,” but the latter with true American 
initiative begs three lumps of sugar. He complains 
of the hardness of the lumps. “I haven’t got any 
teeth to hurt,”’ he says. ‘They have all come out. 
I have only got seven teeth. My mother counted 
them last night, and one came out right afterwards. 
She said she’d slap me if any more came out. I 
can’t help it. It’s this old Europe. It’s the climate 
that makes them come out. In America they didn’t 
come out. It’s these hotels.” This logic, reveal- 
ing in embryo the masculine characteristic of always 
blaming something or someone else for one’s mis- 
fortune, is as refreshing as it is amusing. Here is 
a boy individualized. He echoes in our memory 
with almost as clear a note as he did years ago. 
But Miles and Flora, in ““The Turn of the Screw” 


hold our remembrance still more securely. They 
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are baffling faces in a portrait the frame of which 
is one of the most nearly perfect stories ever written. 

James has told us in a Preface something of the 
genesis of the story. He was, with some friends, 
bemoaning the “drop in the general supply” of su- 
perior ghost stories. The host at length explained 
that he had a faint recollection of a most impressive 
tale he had once heard from a lady—a fragmentary 
and very imperfectly recalled narrative but sufhi- 
ciently effective. James was immediately attracted 
by the amorphous incident, and later, having occa- 
sion to make use of a plot of its kind, bethought 
himself ‘‘at once of the vividest little note for sinis- 
ter romance that I had ever jotted down.” Later 
he says of his story that it is ‘‘a piece of ingenuity 
pure and simple, of cold artistic calculation, an 
amusette to catch those not easily caught—the 
jaded, the disillusioned, the fastidious. Otherwise 
expressed, the study is of a conceived ‘tone;’ the tone 
of suspected and felt trouble, of an inordinate and 
incalculable sort—the tone of tragic, yet of exquisite 
mystification.”” Contrived and written, then, with 
no little zest and to the critical Henry James satis- 
factory in the result, “The Turn of the Screw” 
captures us from the start. 

Let us remark, at the outset, that the names of 
the two children are admirably chosen—as we come, 
after a time, to expect of James’ workmanship. 
Miles suggests something soldierly—straight, frank- 
eyed, fearless, manly. Flora, of course, suggests 
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delicacy, color, sweetness, beauty. The art which 
so named the children is seen to be all the more 
cunning as we are made slowly and reluctantly to 
realize that they are not what the words signify— 
that Miles is not “‘sans peur, sans reproche’” and 
that Flora is not all sweetness, although, craftily 
enough, we are never told just what they are. We 
guess unutterable things, now this, now that,—pre- 
cisely what James schemed for us to do. We end 
the story without being able to decide whether 
Peter Quint and Miss Jessel are psychical phenom- 
ena to be explained, symbols of some atavistic 
power, or whether the author has employed them as 
machinery in a new kind of ghost story. The ef- 
fect of this uncertainty is almost weird. One 
wishes Aubrey Beardsley might have drawn illus- 
trations for the book. 

‘The Turn of the Screw” is begun in a circuitous 
fashion but soon settles into a straightforward 
memoir told in writing by a woman who, dead now, 
for twenty years, had been hired to be Flora’s gov- 
erness. The conditions of her position had been 
unusual. She was never to write to the absent 
father for any purposes of appeal or complaint; she 
was to be left to act on her judgment and with full 
authority. These terms, the youth and inexperi- 
ence of the new teacher, the isolation of the house, 
the lack of acquaintance with the people among 
whom she was to live, all made her uneasy. But 
when Mrs. Grose introduces the young pupil, most 
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of the disquiet is forgotten in admiration of the 
child’s attractiveness. ‘The little girl who accom- 
panied Mrs. Grose affected me on the spot as a 
creature too charming not to make it a great for- 
tune to have to do with her. She was the most 
beautiful child I had ever seen, and I afterwards 
wondered why my employer hadn’t made more of 
a point of this.” Thus is Flora introduced. Miles’ 
introduction is even more suspicious. Mrs. Grose 
vows to the governess that “‘the little gentleman,” 
when he returns from school, will be more engaging, 
even, than his sister. But preceding his arrival 
comes a letter stating that Miles has been dismissed 
from school and will on no account be taken back. 
The stage is now set for the boy’s entrance: we are 
on the qui vive to understand why a boy with great 
natural charm of person and manners should be ex- 
pelled with such finality. He is first observed at 
the door of an inn, where he has just alighted from 
his coach:—‘TI felt . . . that I had seen him on 
the instant, without and within, in the great glow 
of freshness, the same positive fragrance of purity, 
in which I had from the first moment seen his little 
sister. He was incredibly beautiful . . . What I 
then and there took him to my heart for was some- 
thing divine that I have never found to the same de- 
gree in any child—his indescribable little air of 
knowing nothing in the world but love.” 

So far, we must agree, there is nothing especially 
memorable about the children. A pretty, docile 
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little girl; a handsome, mischievous little boy sent 
home from school—we have encountered many such 
in books of sentiment. But the air soon darkens. 
From the governess’ first night in her new home we 
have been prepared for mystery: unable to sleep, 
she has wandered about her room, her nerves taut, 
her ears strained because there has been ‘‘a moment 
when I believed I recognized, faint and far, the 
cry of a child; there had been another when I found 
myself just consciously starting as at the passage, 
before my door, of a light footstep. But these 
fancies were not marked enough not to be thrown 
off, and it is only in the light, or the gloom, I should 
rather say, of other and subsequent matters that 
they now come back to me.” Here is an ominous 
opening, succeeded by days of pregnant calm when 
she flatters herself that all is well, that her charges 
love her, that she is competent to train them in mind 
and body and character. There is only an incon- 
siderable vein of doubt running through her happi- 
ness—a tranquillity that is to be appreciated all the 
more for its aftermath. “It may be of course above 
all that what suddenly broke into this gives the pre- 
vious time a charm of stillness—that hush in which 
something gathers or crouches. The change was 
actually like the spring of a beast.” 

This exciting incident is the appearance to the 
governess of the strange figure of a man who stares 
at her over the battlement of a somewhat fantastic 
tower of the house. For a moment their gaze 
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meets in fateful interrogation; she does not know 
him nor his business there. Has he come to see 
her? Is he a new servant, a workman? The fur- 
tiveness of his mien, the fixity of his stare, the secret 
of his identity alarm and oppress her; her intuitions 
signal danger. From this time, the story becomes 
typical of James; the characters react cautiously, 
fence carefully, skirt about the subject uppermost in 
their minds, dare only as a desperate remedy come 
out in the open and ask explanations or state beliefs. 

And the situation cries for openness. Ait first it 
appears in the guise of a romance almcst Gothic, a 
“Mysteries of Udolpho” or a certain few chapters 
from “Jane Eyre.” There are the lonely house, 
the trusted housekeeper, the timid governess, the 
queer towers, the occult and distant master, noc- 
turnal noises, a menacing apparition. ‘There is a 
sense of imminent, sphinx-like danger. By imper- 
ceptible degrees it takes on a moral complexion, at 
the same time developing more piquancy. ‘The 
ghostly figure, appearing again, is identified in a 
scene that cuts into one’s imagination as Peter 
Quint, a former servant at the house and dead 
within the year. He comes to see Miles; exerts 
some dread influence over him. ‘To complicate 
things, Flora is pursued by the shade of a Miss 
Jessel, who, formerly the governess, has also died 
recently in still more mystifying circumstances. 
The children, apparently innocent and lovely, are 
fascinated by these creatures; insensibly we become 
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more and more horrified at something which we 
do not understand but which we feel to be wrong. 

The horror is deepened by the cleverness with 
which James keeps reminding us of the ordinary 
grace and dignity and brightness of brother and 
sister. ‘They are generally affectionate, although 
Miles becomes more and more reserved as he grows 
older, until he is at last quite resolute in keeping his 
own counsel. But Flora is prodigal of kisses. 
They invent games, they study well, they play joy- 
ously; they are altogether so winsome, so alluring 
that when you are disappointed just as you begin 
to love them most, your disappointment comes as a 
fearsome shock. 

Day by day the children become more reticent. 
They will not talk of Quint and Miss Jessel; Mrs. 
Grose and the governess lack complete confidence in 
each other and are daily on the defense; neither 
is quite bold enough to take the children immedi- 
ately to task and so clear the atmosphere. It is 
this turning of the screw on the reader as well as on 
Miles and Flora that makes them the most memor- 
able children in fiction. It is our intriguing ignor- 
ance of what is going on, our natural fear of the — 
inscrutable, our haunting suspicions that cast upon 
these two the spell which makes them quite unfor- 
gettable. The charm is not worked by their physi- 
cal beauty, for that is common in books; it is not 
the result of intelligence, for that, too, is not un- 
familiar to us. It is their appalling mixture of 
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normality with a suspected abnormality or super- 
normality, their terrifying turns from sweetness and 
light to rebellion and harshness that sear them upon 
our consciousness. Who and what are Miles and 
Flora? Demons, perhaps, masquerading as chil- 
dren and preserving communication with evil spirits, 
somewhat reminiscent of Coleridge’s Geraldine? 
Are they mysterious forms because they too 


“.. . had no power to tell 
Aught else: so mighty was the spell?” 


Or are they, as we questioned before, to be accepted 
as real individuals whose innate evil is symbolized 
by Quint and Miss Jessel, or has James, laughing 
up his sleeve the while, composed only a very 
novel ghost story? The more we ponder, the more 
mocking is our inability to end our search. 

We can not focus attention upon plot, we can 
not devote ourselves only to examination of charac- 
ter, because both are inextricably bound together, 
as is the rule in a James tale. ‘The characters foil 
analysis, the plot confounds reason. “The Turn 
of the Screw’? must be read; its elusive terror can 
not be otherwise communicated, nor the wondrous 
quality of the children. Anyone who has not yet 
done so has before him some hours of suspense 
which will hold him in thrall until the end comes. 

The governess determines to end her own sus- 
pense. She maneuvers for a confidential talk with 
Miles and then probing relentlessly but tenderly, 
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forces one of the most dramatic climaxes in fiction. 
The story ends with it, not abruptly, but almost 
miraculously and with transcendent sweep of power. 
That ending gives the final turn of the screw, twists 
one’s nerves to an exquisite but melancholy torture. 
It is as though a Tchaikowsky symphony ended in a 
crescendo of din and wailing passion; as though we 
were swept off our feet by an orchestral triumph. 
The story ceases not merely with the right note— 
“Dead Violets” does that, and ‘‘A Piece of String” 
—it has more than the right note; it has the ringing 
clarity of a stroke of the genius which made Miles 
and Flora the most memorable children in fiction. 


SHE MOST PITULPUL 


It is almost grotesque to attribute to Mr. George 
Moore, who with stimulating Irish candor has posed 
as pagan, realist, naturalist, and symbolist in letters, 
the writing of a novel with what is commonly called 
a moral purpose. The now celebrated creator of 
the lovers of Orelay would certainly decry any such 
intention as destructive of art (especially art as 
learned in Paris), but it seems remarkable that 
Stuart P. Sherman, with his insistence on the trans- 
lation of the ten commandments into our litera- 
ture, has overlooked the fact that ‘“A Mummer’s 
Wife” can be conceived of as no mean preachment. 
It is true that the text is never announced; perhaps 
we are quite mistaken in thinking that there is one. 
But it requires no strain of logic to believe that 
George Eliot would have made of the unhappy 
heroine of ‘‘A Mummer’s Wife” the incarnation of 
an ethical teaching, and would thereby have marred 
the portrait of a woman who may fairly be called 
the most pitiful character in English fiction. 

To compel us to pity a fictitious person is not easy. 
Sterne’s pathos we suspect; Richardson’s attempts 
usually call up smiles; Scott is unsuccessful in his 
endeavors. Dickens’s death-bed scenes either bore 
us or elicit derisions; even Thackeray’s more manly 
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grief over the demise of a Colonel Newcome is not 
so moving to the contemporary reader as it was to 
his grandparents. Too often we feel that pathetic 
incidents are being contrived to point the moral, to 
arrange for effective tableaux, to enable the author 
to get rid of embarrassing actors, to vary the mood, 
or frankly as a tour de force with the hope of arous- 
ing sentimentality and a resultant sympathy for 
characters, story, and, perhaps, for the author. 
Even so objective a realist as Arnold Bennett does 
not convince us of the pathos in the lives of Mr. 
Earlforward, Violet, and Elsie in his recent ‘‘Ricey- 
man Steps.” ‘They are too obviously caricatures in 
a method learned—albeit improved—from Dickens, 
blended with a bit of Thackeray. One is never mis- 
led into believing that the miserly keeper of the 
bookshop in “‘Riceyman Steps,” or his almost equally 
parsimonious wife, or the unusually devoted servant 
girl ever breathed with two lungs; one thinks of 
them as cut boldly from a comic strip in a Sunday 
supplement. We can not feel sorry for their sick- 
nesses; we do not mourn their deaths. They 
were phantoms, tragic-comic, bobbing fantastically 
through a fog. 

A pitiful figure, then, must be human; must act 
naturally. There must be no precipitate wrenching 
of events to develop sadness; there must be no ab- 
normally good or unbelievably bad person in the 
scene or in the role that is to move us. ‘There must 
be no flourishing of handkerchiefs, no bid for tears, 
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no maudlin display of sentiment. We must be led 
slowly and gradually into the Valley of Compassion. 
If our hearts are to be broken, the novelist must 
proceed with meticulous patience and an alert fear 
of being brutal or absurd. 

This caution must be employed in explaining the 
helplessness of the individual whom the reader is to 
be invited to pity, for there is no surer way of stir- 
ring the feelings of humanity than to present the 
spectacle of helplessness in the presence of danger 
to soul or to body. Whether it be the hostility of 
the elements, the immobility of fate, the pressure of 
environment, or the hatred of man that is menacing 
the hero, we are all concerned in rescuing him if he 
be represented as powerless before an enemy. Yet 
our sympathies are not so warmly enlisted if we have 
assurance that he is suffering through his own fault 
or if we are confident that we could relieve him of 
fear, although the author imperturbably refuses 
comfort. If there is a way out, we want the 
threatened man to be keen enough to see it; if he 
does not, we no longer pity so fully; we add a bit of 
_ contempt. If it is the writer who closes all open- 
ings of escape we impeach him for interfering with 
the plausible succession of events. That is why 
Thomas Hardy can not make us pity his puppets 
completely; we realize that he is bending them to an 
ironic theory that will admit no exceptional facts; 
all accidents must be fatal. ‘To invest a character 
with the greatest possible pathos, the story-teller 
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must make not only the protagonist helpless,—he 
is obliged to persuade us that author and reader are 
also unable to do anything to prevent catastrophe. 
The approaching ruin must be accepted as caused by 
something wholly beyond the victim’s control, and 
as so inevitable that nothing anyone could do might 
avert it. It must be final and terrible; it must 
prove humanity the sport of unruled forces. ‘Then, 
and then only, can we pity profoundly, for we shall 
have approached the noble tragedy of long-enduring 
man. ‘This is what George Moore has done in “A 
Mummer’s Wife.” 

And he has done it with the utmost detachment, 
the coolest analysis. There are no asides, no scold- 
ings, no ironical laughter, no curling of the lip. 
There may be some disdain for frailty in the very 
aloofness he preserves. He persecutes no one, ex- 
cuses no one. There is only the dispassionate ac- 
count—told in a style not yet so flexible, so finely- 
tempered, so sensuous as that which is a chief merit 
of his later novels—of the moral disintegration of 
a woman who did not will to do evil and who was 
not compelled to sin. She is not a Mlle. de 
Maupin, consumed with curiosity and exulting in 
the wealth of the flesh; she is not an Emma Bovyary, 
fleeing from a stifling environment to an illicit love; 
she is not a Tess, beaten to the knees by a grim, 
ineluctable Destiny. She is more universal in char- 
acter—she is one who slides insensibly, lazily, with 
fits of apprehension and resolution, down the de- 
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scent which leads to pools of green slime. Her 
tragedy is useless, yet inevitable. 

No doubt Kate Ede’s neighbors granted her no 
reason for tragedy. ‘They probably thought she 
had almost everything which a woman of her class 
could desire. She is not wealthy, but probably she 
does not long to be. From childhood she has known 
poverty—her mother has been “a hard-working 
woman who made a pound a week by painting on 
china’”’—so that the security of her husband’s shop 
must seem a veritable haven of rest, even though 
she overworks to get a dress done in time. True, 
her husband is not altogether satisfactory. He is 
wretchedly asthmatic, thin, irritable; apparently at 
the brink of extinction several times a day, when his 
disease is fighting for his uncertain breath. What 
with his unpleasant illness, his haggard appearance, 
and his ragged temper, it is not surprising that 
Kate’s affection for him—never very strong—fades 
into resignation stoical rather than cheerful. She 
has, of course, not married for love; she has, with 
little reluctance or questioning, accepted Ralph Ede 
in order to have a home. And with that act Mr. 
Moore wishes us to believe, although he nowhere 
says so, that Kate sinned, not against society—the 
brilliant Irishman cares little for society !—but 
against her soul, which is an avatar of Romance. 

How can her romantic nature hope for content 
so long as she is the wife of Ralph Ede, racked with 
pain, unimpressive, prosaic, narrow of heart and 
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mind? For romance in her is not a mere engraft- 
ment made to bloom during a brief period of life; 
it is not the consequence of a prolonged adolescence; 
it is not the wistful dream of a Juliet. It is her 
character, it is her intelligence, it is her very self. 
Without it she would have been an automaton per- 
forming the motions of life but breathing no air. 
Without it she would have continued patiently to 
nurse her husband, obey her dominating mother-in- 
law, sew diligently, and have no eyes for handsome, 
vital actors who might come to room at her house. 

But it is to be her fate to upset her household by 
virtue of the fact that it is her character to do 
nothing. She is, by temperament and education, a 
dreamer, and dreamers are far more dangerous 
than people of action. Dreams explode the stars; 
acts crumble into desert sands. ‘There is a peculiar 
spiritual lassitude about Kate; like a cat she broods 
by a fire while her thoughts, incoherent and uniden- 
tified, wander through forgotten paths of a ‘“‘Beauti- 
ful Isle of Somewhere.” She responds moodily to 
the melancholy music of rain; she can gaze without 
sight out a window; she can create in her mind a 
hero without picturing him, an adventure without 
discerning its details. ‘The dreamy warmth of the 
fire absorbed her more direct feelings, and for some 
moments she dozed in a haze of dim sensuousness 
and emotive numbness. As in a dusky glass she saw 
herself a tender, loving, but unhappy woman; by her 
side were her querulous husband and her kindly 
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minded mother-in-law, and then there was a phan- 
tom she could not determine, and behind it some- 
thing into which she could not see. Was it a dis- 
tant country? Was it a scene of revelry? Im- 
possible to say, for whenever she attempted to find 
definite shapes in the glowing colours they vanished 
in a blurred vision.” Thus is Kate Ede spirit- 
ually equipped. As to her education—it has con- 
sisted of the reading of popular sentimental novels; 
her schooling has been negligible. 

Now, reasonably enough, this union of tempera- 
ment and mental occupation offers a slight chance 
that she may accept her situation with a degree of 
complacency, if not actual joy. Certainly she has 
the opportunity to exalt her husband’s suffering so 
that he will become a symbol of all the oppressions 
to which flesh is heir; certainly she can glorify her 
own meekness into martyrdom. And for a brief 
time it looks as though this will be her course. ‘‘She 
watched the long pallid face crushed under a shock 
of dark matted hair, a dirty nightdress, a pair of 
thin legs; but for the moment the grandeur of 
human suffering covered him, lifting him beyond the 
pale of loving or loathing, investing and clothing 
him in the pity of tragic things. The room, too, 
seemed transfigured. The bare wide floor, the 
gaunt bed, the poor walls plastered with religious 
prints cut from journals, even the ordinary furniture 
of every-day use—the little washhandstand with the 
common delf ewer, the chest of drawers that might 
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have been bought for thirty shillings—lost their 
coarseness; their triviality disappeared, until noth- 
ing was seen or felt but this one suffering man.” 
But this mysticism does not last, for Kate Ede 
is beautiful. It is notable how few beautiful women 
have been saints or have endured martyrdom. 
Beauty must be served. In the book’s first para- 
graph, Moore mentions the lamplight making “the 
curious curves of a beautiful ear look like a piece of 
illuminated porcelain.” And a little further 
his training as an artist is evidenced: “Her hair was 
blue wherever the light touched it, and it encircled 
~ the white prominent temple like a piece of rich black 
velvet; a dark shadow defined the delicate nose, 
and hinted at a thin undecision of lips, whilst a 
broad touch of white marked the weak but not un- 
beautiful chin.” We do not require a hermeneut 
to explain to us that an attractive young wife, vague 
in purpose and nebulous in ideals, married to an in- 
effective husband and ruled by a strict mother-in-law 
whose mouth is full of maddening cant, will produce 
imminent peril to the happiness of all three. 
Unhappiness is inherent in the situation; it can be 
prevented only by the strength of the woman’s char- 
acter. And she does not own that strength. Her 
lips have an “undecision’’; her chin is “weak but not 
unbeautiful”—fatal harmony. She has no marked 
longings, she possesses no perverse desires, she does 
not especially pity herself, she is not and never 
wished to be wicked, she is not a feminist in revolt 
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—she is only lacking in energy of character. She 
is pliant, dreamy, not willing evil but not willing 
good; neither hot nor cold; a pretty leaf to be swept 
from a pool by the quick coming of a current. 

She fails to sense reality, and because she pro- 
jects herself into a fairyland of shadowy, indescrib- 
able romance reality must clutch her. She longs 
half-heartedly to soar she knows not whither, and 
she has not the acumen to see that her wings are 
only wax and to feel that the sun has power not 
only to warm but also to melt and burn. It is Dick 
Lennox who induces her to soar. From the time 
he comes as a lodger to the Ede house we have no 
doubt as to the sequel. She is feminine in her ap- 
proaches to him, now advancing, now recoiling, her 
instincts on guard. She places a fools-gold halo of 
romance about his head. She appraises his mascu- 
linity, his face, his high spirits, but she does not flirt, 
she does not tempt. It is not the story of Poti- 
phar’s wife; it is the tale of a vain, thoughtless, 
pretty woman who steers an unseaworthy boat out 
into an enchanted sea. At first she protests vig- 
orously against a kiss; then she accepts embraces; 
finally she yields in a scene that for mirthless irony 
can have few equals in English fiction. Breathless, 
profoundly stirred, transfigured by the experience 
which seems to have made concrete all her twilight 
fancies, she leaves her husband and travels with 
Lennox’s troupe as his wife of the left hand. The 
first crisis has been passed; Kate has turned in the 
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wrong direction; and, strangely enough, it is the 
“anco guid” mother-in-law whose philosophy of life 
appears in the most favorable light. So far our pity 
has not been called for; we are reserving opinions 
until the dénouement. 

The remainder of the story deals with Kate’s 
steady declension in character. Hemmed in by a 
new and unhealthful environment, conscious that in 
the eyes of the world she has lost purity, stressed 
by the need for keeping up a pretence of equanimity, 
she suffers a slow decay of moral fibre. Events 
come simply, naturally, without the least attempt at 
melodrama or morality play. There is no on- 
slaught on probabilities, unless it be in Lennox him- 
self, who sets an example of endurance that would 
be highly commendable in the most safely married 
man. 

Kate Ede now should have gained all that she 
has sought. She has a faithful and presentable 
lover, she has left forever a confining household, 
she is caught up in the gaiety and wrapped with 
the tinsel of stage life. The end of the rainbow, 
apparently has been found. Perhaps the bow 
should always elude us, for Kate finds no gold at 
the end of the trail; instead, she finds—alcohol. 

Has anyone described with such unforgettable but 
quiet naturalism the processes by which one be- 
comes a confirmed drunkard? Has anyone written 
more realistically of drunken, raging quarrels, of 
causeless jealousy, of infinite tolerance on the part of 
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the abused male? The trouble begins with Kate’s 
disillusionment as to the theatre; it is soon seen as 
tawdry and its actors as unrefined. Both things 
hurt her, for she loves pretty things and her refine- 
ment is unquestionable. She withdraws slowly 
within herself, realizing minute by minute that Dick 
is not a fairy prince or a mythical knight, but a 
normal, slightly stupid, blundering, good-natured 
animal. With intimacy, his halo becomes some- 
what awry, and she, still dreaming of far-off things 
in a meaningless setting, is not averse to finding 
that she is too good for her lover and his associates. 
She is haunted by loneliness, that ghost that creeps 
at everyone’s elbow. AA lesser novelist would have 
sent her into numerous infidelities, but George 
Moore knows that Kate is not an unchaste woman; 
she is not a pervert or an apostle of promiscuity, 
and never could be. Her mind is too dainty. She 
is only a woman who tries to realize her self, and 
that self, unfortunately, is too wraith-like to be 
realized. She tries music, she tries companions, 
later she tries acting and succeeds. But, under- 
standing the insecurity of her relations with Dick, 
she can not dispel a jealousy that becomes painful 
frenzy at times. Her active imagination is half- 
convinced that he is eager to abandon her; she up- 
braids him, follows him. Her irritation increases 
with indisposition, for she is about to become a 
mother. ‘The prelude to this event is her marriage 
to Dick. This, she hopes, will give every cloud a 
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silver lining. But, sternly enough, things go from 
bad to worse; the company breaks up, and she and 
her new husband are for a time in serious pecuniary 
difficulties. The arrival of the infant would, 
coupled with the marriage ceremony, have satisfied 
most novelists that the amende honorable has been 
made and that the wedded pair now deserve to live 
happily with their baby. But this does not interest 
Mr. Moore. Dick and Kate may have made the 
correct adjustment to society, but Kate has not yet 
reénforced her character. What she did was only 
to subscribe to a more or less romantic and conyen- 
ient custom, says Mr. Moore. Let us see what 
good it does them. 

Kate is, of course, with the best intentions in the 
world, a poor mother. She sentimentalizes over 
the child, she “presses it almost wildly to her 
breast,”’ but she neglects it while she abandons her- 
self to the physical luxury of lying in bed and bath- 
ing in violet reveries. The doctor prescribes 
brandy. Kate drinks it with relish, sinks into a 
slight torpor, is accused by Dick of being drunk, 
resents this fiercely—and the tragedy which has been — 
lurking behind scenes now shows boldly forth. 
There is no need to discuss in detail the steps in her 
descent. She forgets how often she has fed the 
baby and when she should feed it; makes no effort 
to learn how to care for it. The result is quick 
illness and death. Then, the last tender cord 
loosed, Kate becomes addicted to liquor, grows in- 
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sanely jealous, makes violent scenes (a sensitive 
reader will suffer while she reviles her husband out- 
side the theatre where he is rehearsing Montgom- 
ery’s opera—an episode in which her profanity and 
coarse language show startlingly how much she has 
changed), tries weakly and affectingly to draw her- 
self up sharply, becomes ill, is deserted by the long- 
suffering Dick, sinks lower and lower in filth and 
poverty—all the while leading a chaste life—until, 
her natural dreaminess accentuated by the ravage 
of disease and drink, she reaches a horrible climax 
in which she can not be sure whether she has 
fallen to the lowest level of physical degradation. 
Here is the utmost in pathos: residence in the slums, 
beauty lost, health gone, deserted by husband and 
almost everyone else, youth surrendered to sickness, 
an imperious habit of dissipation, and not even the 
confidence that she has retained self-respect. 
Realizing that her end is near, she sends for her 
husband, now in love with an “intellectual,” an ‘‘ad- 
vanced woman” who overpowers and flatters poor 
Dick while she writes a play that is to be a master- 
piece. The dying woman awaits his coming. “A 
dreadful paleness has changed even the yellow of 
her face to an ashen tint; her lips had disappeared, 
her eyes were dilated, and she tried to raise herself 
up in bed. Her withered arms were waved to and 
fro, and in the red gloom shed from the ill-smelling 
paraflin lamp the large, dimly seen folds of the bed- 
clothes were tossed to and fro by the convulsions 
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that agitated the whole body. Another hour 
passed away, marked by the cavernous breathing of 
the woman as she crept to the edge of death. At 
last there came a sigh, deeper and more prolonged; 
and with it she died.” Soon after, Dick and Laura 
enter, the ‘‘one with a quantity of cockatoo-like flut- 
terings, the other steadily, like a big and ponderous 
animal.’ Dick, too late, is standing before the 
dead wife, whom the attrition of intimacy had driven 
him to leave. 

What does he think as he stands there? Does 
he reflect skeptically, ‘‘There but for the grace of 
God lies a true and fond wife’? Does he realize 
that she has failed so signally, not because she 
wished to, not because circumstances shaped by a 
malignant fate impelled her, but because the hand of 
the Potter erred? Surely in this unlovely mass of 
flesh once animated by a soft and harmless spirit 
he will find something to inspire a sigh for what 
might have been; he will see there the universal in- 
terrogation of why these things should be; why 
there should be weak souls unarmed in the merciless 
struggle for existence. Will he recall that she once — 
gave up everything for him, that she had been the 
mother of his only child? 

He is too dulled, too weary, too callous now for 
that. Turning to Laura, he asks: “Have you 
finished the second act, dear?’ And Kate Ede’s 
had just begun, 


THE GREATEST HERO 


De gustibus non est disputandum may be con- 
sidered apposite to one’s taste in heroes. It is, to 
be sure, not strictly true, but it is an easy way in 
which to shrug down another’s preferences. It is, 
however, true that the changing procession of men 
whom one venerates is a movement parallel with 
the expansion of one’s mentality; so true that we 
can paraphrase a well-known saw to read, ‘““Tell me 
who your hero is and I'll tell you what you are.” 
In our selections we demonstrate in a measure that 
we are passing through the history of the race. 
The young boy envies the exploits of Blackbeard or 
the physical efficiency of a policeman or subway 
guard; the lad of fourteen suspends at the foot of 
his bed the “‘snuffbox portrait” of Napoleon, whom 
he worships as a demigod; the collegian frames a 
print of Edison or Jack Dempsey. Later he rev- 
erences the go-getter, and he reads the American 
Magazine and is not averse to being seen reading in 
public places The Wall Street Journal. All through 
his days he will be engaged more or less consciously 
in elevating and enshrining men who chance to em- 
body his varying concepts of the heroic. 

In fiction we, as grammar school enthusiasts, ad- 
mired the man of action: G. A. Henty’s adventurers 
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fighting with pike and dike, remaining true to the 
old flag, or with Clive in India vanquishing the 
French; also those daring youths who performed 
valorous deeds in automobiles, submarines, and air- 
ships. If we were more pacific in temperament we 
doted on Horatio Alger’s manly and eventually 
rich lads. 

Then came a period in which we delighted in “The 
Three Musketeers,” “Under the Red Robe,” ““When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” ‘Under the Rose,” 
and romances of their ilk. The sheen of silk and 
satin, the soft slip of the coquettish fan, the beauty 
with the powdered hair, the kingdom balanced on 
the tip of a piquant nose or deadly dagger, the wild 
midnight ride through a swirling storm, the high- 
wayman (‘Stand and deliver!”), the duel to the 
finish with the dissembling villain—these made up 
a brocaded tapestry of romance through which ap- 
peared the golden thread of a hero resourceful, sa- 
gacious, and invincible with the rapier. He merged 
in time into a more modern type; he lived in im- 
aginary kingdoms where he preserved the shaking 
throne of Graustark, impersonated the prisoner of © 
Zenda, or won the charming Princess Dehra while 
he foiled the schemes of a wily Duke of Lotzen. 

Emerging from this period we formed a fondness 
for political leaders: men of steely glint of eye and 
squareness of jaw, men who fought their way up 
from the orphan’s home to the governor’s mansion. 


Tarkington, Miller, Whitlock, David Graham Phil- 
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lips, Churchill, Klein, Broadhurst gave us these and 
similar paladins. 

The next age, being more self-conscious intellec- 
tually, doubtless plunged us into novels whose men 
and women were tortured souls. They had long- 
ings, vague but passionate. They were constantly 
examining their motives, their feelings, their 
thoughts; everything that they did or was done to 
them possessed a cosmic significance. Their watch- 
word was: “We must express ourselves, must have 
perfect freedom! To purify ourselves from mob 
prejudices and superstitions we must wade through 
filth”! They were superior creatures with fixations, 
complexes, suppressed desires, and what-not; they 
had no god but Psychoanalysis and Freud and Jung 
were his prophets. In connection with these we 
probably read Ibsen and Nietzsche and Strindberg 
and Schopenhauer for the first startling time, and 
the combination produced a topsy-turviness in men- 
tal vision until the world looked as distorted as 
Mona Lisa would look had da Vinci painted her cub- 
istically to the accompaniment of jazz. Fortun- 
ately, becoming exhausted by psychoses and neu- 
roses, we passed into a tranquil breathing space in 
which we happened to pick up Joseph Conrad’s “The 
Rover,” and here we found our greatest hero. 

“The Rover’? may, as some contend, represent a 
decline in this novelist’s art; with that opinion we 
shall not quarrel. It is true that there is less verbal 
richness in this volume than in “Chance” or “Lord 
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Jim” or “The Arrow of Gold”; we shall not con- 
tradict the opinion that there is less mystic exalta- 
tion than in these and other romances by the Anglo- 
Polish genius. There is no doubt that it is more ac- 
cessible than others, although characteristically it 
begins in the middle and works both forward and 
backward. Yet the unusual austerity of the style 
and the nature of the theme produce an effect of 
dignity which cannot be described. The theme is 
Conrad's favorite: the divine nobility of puny man 
who, crushed by the elements or the “poetry of cir- 
cumstance,”’ can in death itself win victory. His 
message, if we can call it so, is not ironic, as Mr. 
Mencken believes. His men may be as beaten as 
Hardy’s but they triumph in defeat; they go victori- 
ously to their ends, with a brave ‘‘We who are about 
to die salute you”’ on their lips, and engraved on 
their hearts the text that man’s spirit is indomitable. 
Conrad is not an indifferentist. He does not mock 
endeavor. He does not deplore sacrifice and gain 
as alike futile. He finds value in life, joy in ac- 
cepted hurts, heroism in the “legion of the con- 
quered.”” ‘The unseen things in his tales are more 
real than the things seen, and that is why his tragic 
tone is neither skeptical nor pessimistic. 

This mysticism appears in even the comparatively 
straightforward ‘“‘Rover.” In answer to a sur- 
prised question from Lieutenant Réal, Peyroll says: 
“I have heard and seen more gods than you could 
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ever dream of in a long night’s sleep, in every cor- 
ner of the earth, in the very heart of forests, which 
is an inconceivable thing. Figures, stones, sticks. 
There must be something in the idea.’ And we 
add, there is in the idea probably more of Conrad 
than he who runs as he reads may suspect, as there 
is also in the dying Peyroll’s smile at visions. 

Even though we read ‘“The Rover” carefully we 
close the book without seeing the hero in sharp out- 
line. Like so many of Conrad’s characters he has 
been draped with mysticism and a method of narra- 
tive so difficult of penetration that it is, in the first 
experience, not a little annoying. Peyroll from 
start to finish is as mysterious as an Inness land- 
scape. This is largely because Conrad is more un- 
communicative than the rover himself. We are 
never apprised of what is going to happen. We 
cannot read the Citizen’s thoughts in advance of an 
event because the author does not reveal them. We 
hesitate to indulge in prophecy. The curtains part 
slowly, the actors get their strides late. A blue 
gauze is stretched across the stage; behind it the 
cast is seen sometimes faintly, sometimes in the spot- 
light. But, mixture of Stevenson and Henry James 
though it may be, we find in ‘““The Rover” an authori- 
tative realism. We do not so much read about Pey- 
roll as live with him, and whom of those we live 
with do we understand? We sense their worth or 
worthlessness, their courage or cowardice, but we 
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can never x-ray their souls. The best we can do 
is to sketch a shadowy resemblance, a pale pastel, 
and that may very possibly be caricature. 

However, the dominant impression that the rover 
leaves with us is strength, masculine and unobtrusive. 
The man seems Anglo-Saxon rather than French. 
Propaganda has taught us that the Frenchman is 
voluble, nervous, effeminate, even decadent, and di- 
vergent from the truth though this is, it is a prepos- 
session difficult of erasure. Of course Peyroll is a 
Frenchman of the Napoleonic era, which may to 
the biased make some difference. Be that as it may, 
the sailor is rugged physically and mentally and 
spiritually. 

It is interesting to speculate how much of this im- 
pression is created by Peyroll’s taciturnity. He is 
one of those so-called “strong silent men,’ whom 
the Anglo-Saxon has always approved. As a boy 
“he didn’t know very well how to talk to people,” 
and his reticence is ever one of his distinctions. It 
may be, as Winston Spencer Churchill recently de- 
clared, that the average strong silent man is so be- 
cause he has nothing about which to talk, but this is 
not descriptive of Peyroll. His last forty years 
have been replete with color and thrill: long voyages 
over the seven seas, shipwreck, piracy, battles, slav- 
ery, plunder, illness, strange cities and peoples, com- 
merce legal and illegal, perfumed blossoms of the 
tropics and gleaming constellations of the southern 
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hemisphere, above all a jocose familiarity with that 
most exciting of voyageurs, Death. He might have 
passed his last decade in continuous reminiscence and 
been assured of breathless auditors. 

But that is not Peyroll’s temper. He says little 
of himself, possibly because for him reserve is the 
better part of valor. One who has been a Brother 
of the Coast would be unwise to uncover to blood- 
crazed French republicans of the Revolution too 
much of his past. Even though we disregarded this 
caution, we should still picture him stalking about 
the garden, cudgel in hand, or climbing silently down 
to the sea, or sitting beside the lieutenant on a bench, 
or eating opposite Arlette, his mind busy and his 
eyes alert, but his tongue loath to speak. Perhaps 
we are right in associating strength with fewness of 
words; close-mouthed men seem ever the most suc- 
cessful in carrying out their designs. At any rate, 
as the antics of vaudeville performers help to prove, 
we invariably have a degree of scorn or amusement 
for the garrulous. 

Peyroll’s impassivity extends further than his 
spareness of speech. He bulks physically, moves 
slowly. He has found deliberation and wariness 
safest. Self-control has on some occasions saved 
his life. Little by little we are informed of his ap- 
pearance; we put these bits together and have a com- 
posite picture of a man steady, unafraid, past the 
time of life but vigorous, not to be alarmed by man 
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or spectre. He has seen so much that he can 
scarcely be surprised into agitation. THis face is 
“large,” “florid,” of “the Roman type,” and he has 
learned from the English the habit of keeping it 
smooth-shaven. That is one reason Michel, “a 
lonely, hirsute, sunburnt and barelegged human be- 
ing,” half fisherman and half beggar, says at first 
sight of Peyroll: ‘‘All the same, it is much less than 
ten years ago since I saw one of them of the sort 
they call bishops, who had a face exactly like yours.” 

This tribute, embarrassing to the old freebooter, 
suggests, as Conrad meant, that his face is not only 
unwhiskered, but that there are also to be seen upon 
it a noble candor, a stamp of authority mingled 
with benignity, an inner complacency such as one sees 
on the face of a sincere religionist. This near-maj- 
esty of countenance is shared by the remainder of his 
body: “‘Sprawling in the chair, stripped to the waist, 
robust and grey-haired, his head with a Roman pro- 
file propped up on a mighty and tattooed forearm, 
he remained at ease.” There are throughout the 
story many touches to remind us of his soundness of 
physique. Although his life has been an adventur- 
ously strenuous one, one in which he had been com- 
pelled to spend rather than husband energy, he still 
has an impressive strength in reserve. The fra- 
grant blossoms of youth have long since fallen, but 
the fruit is sound. 

Lieutenant Réal discovers this in a scene where 
impatience gets the better of him: 
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He seized Peyroll by both shoulders suddenly. “I be- 
lieve you knew it all the time. You knew it, I tell you.” 
Peyroll, shaken violently by the shoulders, raised his eyes 
to look at the angry face within a few inches of his own. 
In his worn gaze there was no fear or shame, but a troubled 
perplexity and obvious concern. He remained passive, 
merely remonstrating softly: 
“Doucement. Doucement.” 


Secretly Lieutenant Réal was daunted by Peyroll’s 
mildness. It could not be shaken. Even physically he had 
an impression of the utter futility of his effort, as though 
he had tried to shake a rock. 


This cragginess of mind and muscle is, we repeat, 
impressive. True enough, it is in the romantic tra- 
dition, for when have not literary heroes been 
stronger than ordinary mortals? But it is far re- 
moved from the beauty of the facile-minded and 
curly-locked heroes of more succulent romances. 
H. L. Mencken says in an essay on the novel (‘‘Prej- 
udices, Third Series”) that ‘‘an unmistakable flavor 
of effeminacy hangs about the novel, however 
heroic its content.’’ Perhaps, so great is his respect 
for Conrad, he may except this novelist’s work from 
that generalization. To us there is nothing effem- 
inate about ‘““The Rover,’ man or book. Certainly 
the proportions of Peyroll’s figure satisfy our taste 
for the stalwart, the immovable, the heroic. Be- 
cause our ancestors of a few centuries ago were 
long-haired, strong-limbed, fierce-eyed marauders 
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to whom might was right, we can not select as our 
greatest hero a more graceful, a more witty, a more 
histrionic man. He must loom up like Gibraltar, 
formidable in silence. 

He strikes light from another facet of Anglo- 
Saxon convention. These same ancestors passed 
on to us a moodiness that is an inescapable portion 
of our heritage. Peyroll (French, it must be re- 
membered) has it in an arresting measure. He is 
surrounded by a dim atmosphere of melancholy. 
Not that he is conscious of such a feeling or that he 
poses as having it. As his creator commented: 
“Melancholy was a sentiment to which he was a 
stranger; for what has melancholy to do with the 
life of a sea-rover, a Brother of the Coast, a simple, 
venturesome, precarious life, full of risks and leay- 
ing no time for introspection or for that momentary 
self-forgetfulness which is called gaiety.” 

It is rather that we garb him in subdued style. 
He has present in his mind a foreboding that com- 
municates itself to us and haunts us too, even though 
it is quite intangible; he seems to have a prescience 
of his expiation of past imperfections by a deed that 
will save others but destroy himself. The fact that 
his seafaring is over, that he wishes to retire from 
the arena and breathe out his last days in serene 
rusticity, that he is only waiting for the Master of 
the Show to blow out his candle, makes him a sad 
figure. This sadness heightens his gravity and 
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tinges his brief speech. It is also inextricably con- 
nected with his love affair. 

For he falls in love, and tenderness mingles with 
his strength and glorifies his melancholy. Old as 
he is, conscious that his days of usefulness are near 
an end, aware that he does not own those charms 
of face and manner that are supposed to captivate 
young women, his heart nevertheless goes out wist- 
fully to Arlette, who is less than half his age. His 
first meeting with her is something of a shock. Pur- 
suant to his intention to retire, Peyroll goes to a se- 
cluded farmhouse on the coast of France. Here 
he means to get food and lodging “in a manner of 
speaking for ever.” He encounters ‘a young 
woman with a fichu round her neck and a striped 
white and red skirt, with black hair and a red 
mouth.” She comes forward expectantly; Peyroll 
is engaged by her beauty. ‘“The perfect oval of her 
face, the colour of her smooth cheeks, and the white- 
ness of her throat forced from the Citizen Peyroll 
a slight hiss from his clenched teeth.”’ 

Surmising that she is the one spoken of as the wife 
of the master of the Escampobar farmhouse, he 
explains the purpose of his coming. She talks a bit 
incoherently; asks him if he is a patriot. When he 
replies bluntly that he is a Frenchman, she moves 
closer and inquires confidentially: ‘Have you ever 
carried a woman’s head on a pike?” 

This is, it must be admitted, unexpected enough 
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to astound even Peyroll. He suspects, as does the 
reader, that the young woman is slightly deranged. 
Later the rover learns something of her history: 
her terrible experiences in the Revolution, her ab- 
duction by Citizen Scevola, the ‘“‘blood-drinker,” 
his patient efforts to mduce her to be his wife, her 
companionship with the fatefully rigid Aunt Cather- 
ine, and then he can reflect that it would not be as- 
tonishing if she were mad. Later, also, we under- 
stand that her strange manner and interrogation 
had a very rational purpose. 

It is possible that from this first interview Pey- 
roll loves Arlette, for as she approaches him and 
childishly fingers the lapel of his coat, he is “touched 
by a soft indefinite emotion.”” What works the mir- 
acle? He has, no doubt, known other women, de- 
spite his character of ‘man’s man.” Yet we feel 
that for the first time he is intrigued by one of the 
opposite sex. Is it her loveliness that ensnares 
him? Seductive though it is, it rather grows on 
one than overwhelms at first; it is only by slow steps 
made striking to us. Nor is it that she gives him 
a flirtatious encouragement to which his flattered 
chivalry will respond. No, her appeal lies in Pey- 
roll’s instinctive recognition of a kinship between 
them and in his wish to protect her. He labels her 
one of those born to be injured, oppressed; to be 
the plaything of destiny and the pawn of men. She 
is fragile, hunted, unhappy. And Peyroll, grasping 
these facts with more than usual insight, feels the 
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desire to put about her his own strong arms and 
shield her from men and fate; his affection for her 
is, though he seems never to guess it, largely pater- 
nal. His heart is famished; it has been denied the 
opportunity of giving itself to wife or child or any 
other relative. Peyroll has never known hearth-fire 
or cradle-song, has ignored comfort and cheer of 
the domestic variety. His days have been ruthless, 
his nights insecure. He has lived among all kinds 
of men, hating some, admiring some, loving some, 
killing some; but women’s hands have had nothing 
to do with shaping his emotions. Even his mother 
is only a memory of a “tall, lean, brown woman in 
rags.” 

But here is a strange little creature, delicate, 
exotic, tragic, who evokes the protective instinct, 
the suppressed warmth of lover and father. Her 
simplicity, her childishness, her hint of aberration 
are the very things to awaken his feelings. In addi- 
tion there is about her a suggestion of Circe, of the 
untamed and dangerous, that calls to his roving 
spirit. ‘‘Altogether she was like a sea-bird—not to 
be grasped.”’ A challenge here, and a challenge em- 
bodied in the eternal feminine. 

Peyroll’s love is not that of a sentimental youth; 
it has no Romeo passion, no despair, no mercurial 
changes. It is a steady, manly, faithful-to-death 
thing. Being unimaginative in the popular sense, 
he is of the kind who love one woman and her only, 
whether early or late, and he manifests that love in 
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considerate service, not in eloquence or gifts. Un- 
known to Arlette, Peyroll watches over her, spies 
upon her comings and goings, because there is at the 
farmhouse one man who may jealously take her life 
and there is another who may carry her off. Eter- 
nal but covert vigilance is the expression of the old 
sailor’s devotedness. 

The man who may kill is Citizen Scevola, a crack- 
brained, monstrous sans-culotte whose one joy is the 
massacre of suspects. No longer able to feed the 
maw of the guillotine, he directs his crazy energies 
to a courtship of Arlette, whom he has carried off 
from Toulon after having had her parents executed 
as traitors. He has a strange scruple about forcing 
the girl to wed him; he prefers a nibbling policy 
of wearing down her resistance until for sheer re- 
lief she will turn to him. Meanwhile he attends 
her with green eyes and hates frantically anyone 
whom he guesses Arlette may like. Peyroll keeps 
a keen eye upon him, knowing that, coward as he 
is, Scevola is as dangerous as a rabid dog, and that 
he has a morbid interest in death. 

The other man is Lieutenant Réal, a young 
French officer sent from Toulon to observe the 
Amelia, an English man-of-war that lies in the cove 
off the Escampobar farm. He returns later on 
leave of absence, drawn by Arlette’s fascination, 
against which he struggles vainly. She adores him 
from the first. 

The implied complications are, of course, quite 
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evident, but they are made by Conrad’s method of 
telling the story to seem more involved. There is 
a network of cross-purposes. Everyone wanders in 
a fog that distorts appearances and renders reality 
fantastic and a little grotesque. Peyroll doubts the 
lieutenant’s honesty; the officer is impatient of Pey- 
roll’s meddling and suspicious of his presence at the 
house; Scevola abhors them both and covets Arlette; 
the girl loves the young man, dreads the patriot, 
and gradually comes to see the value of the old. 
man’s regard; stoical Aunt Catherine loves hope- 
lessly and without sign. Here are many ingredients 
of tragedy. It is no wonder that the older woman, 
Cassandra-like, talks darkly of blood clinging to 
Arlette’s skirts and of Réal’s having received a sign 
from death. 

Through this masked turmoil Peyroll guards 
Arlette zealously. It is his way of making love. 
For him no sighs, no kissing of hands, no serenades. 
“Sentiment was in itself an artificiality of which he 
had never heard and if he had seen it in action would " 
have appeared too puzzling to make anything of.” 
His inarticulateness makes him all the more a wist- 
ful figure. With the passing of time he knows that 
Arlette will never reward his care, that she has eyes 
and ears only for another hero, but he relaxes 
neither his watchfulness nor his tenderness. He 
does not argue with himself, does not pity himself, 
has no petulance, no spite, no juvenile impulse to 
quarrel. He accepts things as they are, with no 
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complaint, no pleading. If the treasure is not to 
be his, he will at least be its dragon until the proper 
knight arrives. Simply, dumbly the loyal heart has 
been given to the young Arlesienne. The Brother 
of the Coast has been captured for aye. 

It is not in the nature of things that Arlette 
should love him or even understand him. His age, 
his apparent stolidity, his lack of address, his prosaic 
acceptance of life—these things render him ineligi- 
ble. Yet his power and his mystery stir her in a 
way that only Conrad can display, so subtly is it 
done. A word here, an unconscious act there, bits 
of negative evidence and halting suggestion every- 
where—these are the rays of light that afford peeps 
into the girl’s mental constitution. Sometimes she 
stands in awe of him, occasionally she feels a tender- 
ness for him, finally she almost hates him for his 
well-meaning interference; always she respects him, 
for he towers above everybody. He seemed to her 
‘“‘an immense figure, like a messenger from the un- 
known entering the solitude of Escampobar; some- 
thing immensely strong, with inexhaustible power, 
unaffected by familiarity and remaining invincible.” 
He is in virtual command at the farm. Réal, ob- 
stinate and proud, succumbs to the rover’s honesty 
and will. Scevola is humorously disposed of. The 
only rival is Catherine—Catherine, who is as in- 
flexible, as strong to endure, and as pathetically in 
love as the rover himself. 

On the other hand, it is quite inevitable that 
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Arlette and Réal shall gravitate together; the only 
question is, how will the threatening elements in the 
plot be dissolved and what shall be done with Pey- 
roll? ‘The prospect for a happy solution seems dis- 
tant. Even when Réal in the first happiness of 
avowed love clasps Arlette to himself, he seems “‘to 
see the spectre of fatality awaiting its time to move 
forward and crush that calm, confident joy.” And 
as he kisses her he asks himself fearfully: “Am I 
going to die?” 

But two such young people are not likely to mull 
about in difficulties. They discuss the necessity of 
getting away together, of eluding the wakefulness 
of Peyroll and Scevola and Aunt Catherine, all of 
whom will be concerned, they believe, in preventing 
an elopement. Catherine is the most insistent in 
opposing the match, and by her haggard hints of 
Arlette’s insanity and her crafty petitions to Réal’s 
honor, she wrings from him his word to leave, with 
a false promise to the girl that he will return soon. 

The presence of the English corvette, which Pey- 
roll and Réal have kept under surveillance, forces 
the crisis that brings about the dénouement. The 
young man has for tricking it a plan which the older 
one at once pronounces absurd. ‘The latter substi- 
tutes one of his own; one in which he means to be 
the chief actor and which will bring almost certain 
death to those carrying it out. Réal, writhing in 
the travail of despair and ready to lay down a life 
that will not encompass beatitude with Areltte, vol- 
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unteers eagerly for the foolhardy enterprise. In 
this connection occurs the one melodramatic incident 
of the book, an incident reminiscent of the wildness 
of “Wuthering Heights.” In it Peyroll accepis 
calmly Arlette’s two blows in the face; accepts them 
as though made of marble. Then, the sting of the 
girl’s fury still felt, he turns her over to her lover, 
who takes her ashore while Peyroll surreptitiously 
sails forth to deceive alone the British vessel. He 
has cast the die. 

The sixteenth chapter of ‘““The Rover’ is one of 
many thrills, especially if we try to enter the old 
navigator’s frame of mind. He has come to the 
end. And he thinks to himself with a sigh: “I 
am tired” —very much like Hamlet’s pregnant under- 
tone to Horatio: “But thou wouldst not think how 
ill all’s here about my heart: but it is no matter.” 
There is no future left for him. Unable to win the 
love he has waited all his life to find, needed no 
longer to protect Arlette from perils visible and in- 
visible, his days confronted with the ghost of com- 
plete loneliness, he resolves, with that melancholy 
mysticism which is so large a part of him although 
he does not realize it, to go down with flying colors, 
to end all in a bright glory that will leave no vain 
regrets. If he lives he will be only an impediment, 
a memory that will erect a barrier to the happiness 
of the sensitive lovers. If he dies he can complete 
the sacrifice he has begun by turning the girl over 
to Réal, and besides do something for France—the 
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France for which he has exhibited no particular zeal, 
but the France to which he has with all the force of 
a rude masculine instinct remained faithful through 
stress and storm. So, exulting in his nautical skill 
and his lively intuition, confident of his ability to 
outwit the stupid English, he steers his tartane 
toward the open sea. Behind him are love and 
security; before him the certainty of immolation. 
That chapter is one of the most pathetic we know, 
for what is more moving than a strong man brought 
to a willing death because his heart is too full to 
live? Reserved to the end, he has told no one of 
his affection. To his stark standard of conduct 
there is but one thing left todo. As an animal when 
wounded or sick to the point of death crawls into 
a hiding place to die unobserved, so Peyroll, con- 
strained by love, duty, renunciation, and a mystic 
sense of atonement, decides on death. His last ges- 
ture, secret though its motives are, is made in the 
open, against the background of the sea. He will 
have no skulking in body; it is his self that is hidden. 
He must die as he has lived—a rover. So he 
matches his brain against that of the English cap- 
tain until a bullet entering near his heart lays him 
upon the deck. He musters his last strength to give 
commands to Michel and to maneuver the little 
boat. Then 


Peyroll, sinking back on the deck in another heavy lurch 
of his craft, saw for an instant the whole of the English 
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corvette swing up into the clouds as if she meant to fling 
herself upon his very breast. A blown seatop flicked his 
face noisily, followed by a smooth interval, a silence of the 
waters. He beheld in a flash the days of his manhood, of 
strength and adventure. Suddenly an enormous voice like 
the roar of an angry sea-lion seemed to fill the whole of 
the empty sky in a mighty and commanding shout: 
“Steady!” . . . And with the sound of the familiar English 
word ringing in his ears Peyroll smiled to his visions and 
died. 


Of course Conrad knew that the martyrdom was 
futile, and so did Peyroll. No practical end was 
served by the rover’s death. It helped neither the 
French army nor the French navy, nor was it cited 
by the government as a distinguished act of hero- 
ism. Napoleon never heard of it. Indeed, we 
doubt whether the three people—Arlette, Cathe- 
rine, and Réal—who alone understood what Pey- 
roll had done often spoke of him, although he must 
have been an eloquent inspiration. 

What Conrad wished to do was to demonstrate 
again the highest type of human valor: the debonair 
defiance of death, the refusal to be conquered, the 
victory of spirit over matter. There is to us an 
even more subtle flavor of heroism: a salt flavor of 
spume, an aroma of pagan incense. We remember 
ancient vikings who made themselves kin to their 
ships, who sought joyously the open face of danger, 
who with songs threw their swords into the air, 
who when dead were set adrift to find burial some- 
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where in the sea they had mastered, and to be 
gathered by the Valkyries into Valhalla. Is not 
this the essence of Peyroll’s heroism? 

The author has inscribed on the title page two 
verses from the Ninth Canto of Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. They epitomize the book; they serve fitly 
as the rover’s epitaph: 


Sleep after toyle, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please. 
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Where to purchase the books upon which the pre- 
ceding chapters have been based. 
Moll Flanders (Defoe) 

Alfred A. Knopf. 

Wuthering Heights (Emily Bronté) 

Inexpensive edition in Everyman’s Library, E. P. 
Dutton & Co.; more expensive and more attrac- 
tive edition illustrated by Edmund Dulac, same 
publishers. 

Jane Eyre (Charlotte Bronté) 

Same as above. 

Middlemarch (George Eliot) 

Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 

Diana of the Crossways (George Meredith) 

Modern Library, Boni and Liveright. 

Pickwick Papers (Dickens) 
Everyman’s Library; also in other attractive and 
more expensive editions. 
The Octopus (Frank Norris) 
Lambskin Library, Doubleday, Page and Co. 
The Turn of the Screw (Henry James) 

Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons; New York 

edition; single copies issued by Chas. and 


Albert Boni. 
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A Mummer’s Wife (George Moore) 


Least expensive in a uniform edition issued by 
Brentano. 
The Rover (Conrad) 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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An alphabetical list of less familiar allusions. 

“Aida’’—opera, by Verdi. 

Ajax—Greek hero at siege of Troy; see Virgil, 
pmen. ” 10 '40. 

Ashford, Daisy—contemporary child writer; ‘“‘The 
Young Visiters.” 

Aucassin—hero of ‘‘Aucassin and Nicolette,’ medi- 
eval romance. 


Boyary, Emma—heroine of ‘Madame Bovary,” 
novel by Flaubert. 

Brooke, Dorothea—in “Middlemarch”; young 
woman with high ideals and a passion for service. 

Butler, Samuel—English author (1835-1902) ; 
best known, probably for ‘The Way of All 
Flesh” (posthumous, 1907). 


Casanova—familiar name for an Italian adventurer 
(1725-1798). 

“Castle of Otranto”—first Gothic Romance, by 
Horace Walpole. 

Chandler, Frank W.—Dean and professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Cincinnati. 

Chekhov, Anton—celebrated Russian author 
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(1860-1904); probably the greatest of short 
story writers. 

Clinker, Humphrey—hero of Smollett’s novel of 
almost the same title. 

Coignard, Jerome—lovable but not reliable abbé 
created by Anatole France. 

Collins, Mr.—clergyman in Jane Austen’s “Pride 
and Prejudice.” 

Conkling, Hilda—contemporary child poet. 

“Crock of Goid’’—a very wise and very whimsical 
tale by James Stephens. 


“Dead Violets’’—a short story by Leonard Merrick, 
in volume entitled ‘““The Man Who Understood 
Women.” 

Don Juan—picturesque philanderer; hero of By- 
ron’s poem of same title. 

Duke of Lotzen—conventional villain of John Reed 
Scott’s trilogy of romances set in Valeria, an 
imaginary kingdom. 

Dunsany, Lord (Edward John Moreton Drax 
Pjunkett)—contemporary Irish writer of plays 
and short stories of unusual beauty. 


Egan, Pierce—English sporting writer (1772- 
1849); had some influence upon Dickens, es- 
pecially the Dickens of “Pickwick Papers.” 

‘“Epipsychidion”—possibly the most exquisite lyric 
of love, by Shelley. 
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“Flaming Youth’—recent American novel, by 
Warner Fabian. 

“Freckles” —novel by Gene Stratton-Porter. 

Freud, Dr. Sigmund—internationally known psy- 
chologist; name associated with psychoanalysis. 


Gargantua—famous character created by Rabelais. 

George, W. L.—contemporary English novelist; 
supposed to have considerable insight into femi- 
nine characters. 

Geraldine—creature in Coleridge’s fragment, 
“Christabel.” 

Gissing, George—English novelist (1857-1903) ; 
realistic. 

Grammarian, Browning’s—see Browning’s poem, 
“A Grammarian’s Funeral.” 


Hawkins, Jim—boy hero of Stevenson’s ‘““Treasure 
Island.” 

Hazlitt, William—one of the best English essayists 
(1778-1830). 

Hecht, Ben—cont. American novelist and short 
story writer. 

Henty, G. A.—prolific English writer of historical 
romances for youth (1832-1902). 

Herschel, Sir John Frederick William—noted Eng- 
lish astronomer (1792-1871). 


Jenner, Edward—English physician (1749-1823) ; 
discoverer of vaccination. 
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Jones, Tom—hero of Fielding’s novel of nearly the 
same title. 
Jung, Dr. C. G—cont. psychologist. 


“L’Assommoir”’—realistic novel by Emile Zola; 
theme is degradation brought about by excessive 
alcoholism. 

Lawrence, D. H.—cont. English novelist, short 
story writer, and poet. 

Lazarillo de Tormes—first famous hero of pica- 
resque romance. 

Locke, W. J.—cont. English novelist; allusion to 
his ‘Beloved Vagabond.” 

Lothario—character in Rowe’s tragedy, ‘The Fair 
Penitent”; a fickle lover. 


Maeterlinckian—in the tone or manner of Maurice 
Maeterlinck, the “Belgian Shakespeare.” 

Maupin, Mlle. de—heroine of romance of same 
name, by Gautier. 

Melisande—heroine of Maeterlinck’s drama, ‘‘Pel- 
leas and Melisande.” 

Merrick, Leonard—nom de plume of Leonard Mil- 
ler, one of the best contemporary short story 
writers; English. 

Monet, Claude—French painter, b. 1840; impres- 
sionist influenced by Turner. 

“Mysteries of Udolpho’”—probably the best known 
Gothic Romance, by Mrs. Ann Radcliffe. 
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Newgate—London prison of unsavory reputation; 

frequently mentioned in fiction prior to Dickens. 

Nicolette—heroine cf medieval romance, ‘‘Aucassin 
and Nicolette.”’ 

Nietzsche, | Friederich—German _ philosopher; 
evolver of the ‘‘superman”’; best known for “Also 
sprach Zarathustra.” 

Nocturne in F# Major—composition for piano- 
forte, by Chopin. 


Omar—Omar Khayaam; versatile Persian of elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries; author of the ‘‘Rubai- 
vat.” 

Orelay, lovers of—allusion to George Moore’s 
“Lovers of Orelay,” in his ‘““Memoirs of My 
Dead Life.” 


Pantagruel—character created by Rabelais. 

Pelleas—hero of Maeterlinck’s drama, ‘‘Pelleas 
and Melisande.” 

“Piece of String, A’’—one we Guy de Maupassant’s 
best stories. 

Princess Dehra—heroine of John Reed Scott’s 
“Colonel of the Red MHuzzars,” ‘Princess 
Dehra,” and “Last Try.” 

“Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft’”—charming 
blend of autobiography and fiction, by George 
Gissing. 


Raflles—hero of stories by E. W. Hornung; a gen- 


tleman cracksman. 
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Richardson, Samuel—sometimes called the father 
of the novel; wrote ‘Pamela,’ “Clarissa Har- 
lowe,” “Sir Charles Grandison.” 


Schopenhauer, Arthur—German philosopher 
(1788-1860); always associated with philo- 
sophical pessimism. 

“Sentimental Journey’—early work of fiction by 
Laurence Sterne; one of the steps that mark the 
development of the English novel. 

Sherman, Stuart P.—formerly professor of English 
at the University of Illinois, now engaged in 
literary work in New York; one of the leaders 
in conservative criticism. 

Sinclair, May—cont. English novelist, essayist, and 
poet. 

Sterne, Laurence—English humorist (1713-1768) ; 
aided much in the advance of the novel. 

Strindberg, August—Swedish author (1849-1912) ; 
popularly supposed to have been a misogynist; 
a bitter critic of marriage conventions and of the 
“new woman.” 


Tchaikowsky, Peter Iljitsch—greatest Russian com- 
poser (1840-1893). 

Tournebroche, Jacques—pupil of the abbé, Coig- 
nard. 

“Tristram Shandy, The Life and Opinions of’— 
early novel by Laurence Sterne. 

Turgeniev, Ivan—one of the world’s greatest novel- 
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ists (1818-1883); Russian; noted for style; 
wrote “Smoke,” “Fathers and Sons,” etc. 


“Under the Red Robe”—romance of time of Riche- 

' lieu, by Stanley J. Weyman. 

“Under the Rose’’—romance of time of Francis I, 
by Frederic S. Isham. 

Urban, Joseph—cont. scenic artist. 


Walpole, Horace (or Horatio)—English states- 
man and writer (1717-1797). 


Zenda, prisoner of—allusion to romance of that 
title, by Anthony Hope. 

Zola, Emile—French novelist (1840-1902); 
founder of modern “‘naturalism”’ in fiction. 
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